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MEETING  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Portland,  Oregon, 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1895. 


} 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa¬ 
tion  met  pursuant  to  call  at  the  First  National  Bank  to-day 
at  10:30  a.  M.,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
Twenty-third  Annual  Reunion. 

Present:  President — H.  W.  Corbett,  1851,  Multnomah 
county;  Vice-President,  William  Galloway,  1852,  Yamhill 
county;  Secretary,  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Multnomah 
county;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Curtis  C.  Strong, 
1849,  Multnomah  county;  Treasurer,  Henry  Failing,  1851, 
Multnomah  county;  Capt.  J.  T.  Apperson,  1847,  Clackamas 
county. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  decide  upon  the  place 
of  holding  the  next  Reunion.  No  invitation  having  been 
received  from  any  place  out  of  Portland,  that  city  was 
chosen. 

The  date  was  fixed  for  Friday,  June  14,  as  the  15th 
comes  on  Saturday,  making  it  difficult  for  those  who  come 
from  abroad  to  return  to  their  homes  without  traveling  on 
Sunday.  Another  reason  for  fixing  the  time  of  meeting 
on  the  day  preceding  the  regular  day  rather  on  the  Tues¬ 
day  following,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom,  was  to 
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avoid  any  conflict  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  which  is  appointed  for  the  17th  at  Oregon  City. 

Hon.  William  Galloway,  of  McMinnville,  Yamhill 
county,  was  selected  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address,  and 
Hon.  T.  T.  Geer,  of  Macleay,  Marion  county,  the  Occasional 
Address. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Miller,  of  Oregon  City,  a  daughter  of 
a  pioneer  family,  wherein  she  expressed  a  great  interest 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Association  to  preserve  as  much  of  the 
early  history  of  the  State  as  possible,  and  expressed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  prepare  a  paper  bearing  upon  some  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  pioneer  women  if  it  was  desirable.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  favorably  considered  and  the  Secretary  instructed 
to  invite  Mrs.  Miller  to  prepare  such  a  paper  for  delivery 
at  the  evening  meeting. 

For  Grand  Marshal,  Gen.  William  Kapus,  1853,  was 
chosen,  and  Rev.  David  B.  Gray,  1852,  was  selected  to  act 
as  Grand  Chaplain. 

A  local  committee  of  arrangements  was  selected  as  fol¬ 
lows  from  the  sons  of  pioneers:  William  M.  Ladd,  R.  L. 
Durham,  Whitney  L.  Boise,  John  C.  Lewis,  C.  C.  Beekman, 
Edward  A.  King  and  J.  Couch  Flanders. 

Col.  Frederick  V.  Holman  and  Joseph  N.  Teal  were 
appointed  a  local  committee  on  finance. 

The  matter  of  music  and  transportation  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary,  as  a  committee  of  one. 

A  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Committee  were  appointed  as  fol- 
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lows,  with  power  to  add  as  many  others  to  the  committee 
as  they  deemed  best:  Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
George,  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Harvey,  Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Cartwright,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Sitton,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Bellinger, 
Mrs.  Rosa  F.  Burrell  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  McMillen. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  Indian  War  Veterans 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  to  join  in  the  exercises  of  the 
Annual  Reunion. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  a  memorial  of  the  late  Frank  Dekum,  1853, 
one  of  our  most  honored  pioneers,  to  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  Association. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

GKORGK  H.  HIMES, 


Secretar\'. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  ) 

Friday,  June  14,  1895.  j 

To-day  was  pioneer  day,  and  in  spite  of  hail  and  rain  it 
was  celebrated  with  more  enthusiasm,  if  possible,  than  ever 
before.  There  was  brought  together  in  this  city  a  familiarly 
picturesque  band  of  men  and  woman  whose  names  and 
lives  have  been  so  intimately  associated  with  the  splendid 
development  of  Oregon  that  everybody  felt  impelled  to 
turn  out  to  do  them  honor.  I11  spite  of  the  unpleasant 
weather,  a  large  crowd  of  people  was  on  hand  to  view  the 
parade  of  white-haired  old  pioneers;  and  the  A.  O.  U.  W. 
hall,  where  the  exercises  both  morning  and  evening,  were 
held,  was  filled  to  the  utmost  capacity  on  both  occasions. 

The  attendance  of  pioneers  to-day  was  larger  than  at 
the  two  preceding  reunions.  This  maybe  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  ranks  of  the  Association  are 
thinned  by  an  increasing  number  of  deaths  each  year,  yet 
a  keener  interest  in  each  succeeding  Reunion  brings  out 
enough  more  pioneers  to  keep  the  vacancies  filled  on  such 
occasions  for  a  time.  The  observer  could  not  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  evident  fact  that  pioneering  must  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  hearty  old  age,  judging  from  the  vigorous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  aged  people  in  line. 

Many  of  the  members  who  live  at  d  considerable  dis- 
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tance  from  Portland  arrived  in  the  city  yesterday,  but  the 
majority  came  this  morning.  The  first  duty  discharged  by 
each  was  to  visit  the  Secretary’s  office,  to  register  their 
names  and  receive  their  badges. 

Shortly  after  one  o’clock,  the  pioneers  commenced  to 
assemble  in  and  around  the  Hotel  Portland.  The  First 
Regiment  Band  arrived  and  with  it  one  of  the  most  terrific 
hail  storms  for  five  minutes  ever  seen  in  this  city,  in  the 
middle  of  June.  A  peal  or  two  of  thunder,  and  the  worst 
was  over,  though  it  continued  to  shower  occasionally  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  afternoon.  The  pioneers  crowded 
the  office  and  veranda  of  the  hotel,  and  chatted  and  waited 
until  at  last,  shortly  after  2  o’clock,  the  rain  ceased  long 
enough  to  give  Grand  Marshal  William  Kapus  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  shout  an  order  or  two  and  get  the  parade  under 
way.  Carriages  were  provided  for  all  pioneers  desiring 
them,  and  all  the  ladies,  together  with  many  of  the  old  men, 
occupied  them  from  the  hotel  to  the  hall. 

The  members  of  the  Indian  War  Veteran  Association 
led  the  van,  and  the  divisions  were  formed  of  the  various 
years,  each  division  bearing  a  banner  on  which  the  date 
appeared  in  large  figures.  There  should  have  been  an 
even  score  of  these  banners  in  the  line,  as  they  commenced 
with  1839,  but  only  fourteen  were  counted.  Arriving  at 
the  hall,  Marshal  Kapus  arranged  a  double  row  of  the  visit¬ 
ors  between  which  marched  the  pioneers. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  marched  a  mild  looking 
old  gentleman  in  a  silk  hat  and  long  frock  coat.  He  bore 
the  banner  inserted  “1839.”  He  was  Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin  of 
Hillsboro.  He  is  familiarily  known  as  “Father”  Griffin 
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and  “Doctor”  Griffin.  He  is  a  native  of  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  and  crossed  the  plains  on  horseback,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Boston,  arriving  at 
Walla  in  1839.  He  was  31  years  of  age  at  that  time.  As  a 
missionary  he  worked  among  the  Indians  for  some  time  at 
Lapwai  statiou,  near  Lewiston.  Later  he  moved  to  a  spot 
near  where  the  town  of  Hillsboro  now  stands,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  first  American  settlement  there.  His  wife  was 
the  first  white  woman  that  ever  set  foot  in  that  region. 
Mr.  Griffin  looks  hearty  and  vigorous  enough  to  visit  many 
more  reunions  of  the  Association. 

Close  abreast  with  Mr.  Griffin  walked  a  tall,  robust- 
looking  man,  with  straight  black  hair  and  a  white  mus¬ 
tache.  He  also  wore  a  badge  with  the  date  “1839”  printed 
thereon.  He  was  Napoleon  McGillivray  and  was  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Fremont  in  early  California  days.  Born  at  Little- 
woods,  in  Upper  Canada,  he  entered  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  service  in  his  early  boyhood,  and  finally  fol¬ 
lowed  that  service  to  Vancouver,  Wash.,  in  1839.  In  the 
spring  of  1846,  he  moved  to  Marion  county,  but  shortly  af¬ 
ter  went  on  to  California  and  joined  Fremont,  whom  he 
followed  in  the  latter’s  famous  expedition  in  that  state. 
Later  he  crossed  the  plains  to  St.  Louis  with  Commodore 
Stockton,  and  recrossed  them  again  westward  in  1848. 
Returning  to  Oregon  for  a  few  days  only,  he  went  again  to 
California  when  the  gold  excitement  broke  out,  and  was 
there  for  several  years. 

The  procession  went  from  the  Portland  Hotel  to  Fourth 
thence  to  Salmon,  thence  to  Second  and  to  A.  O.  U.  W. 
hall.  On  arriving  at  the  hall,  the  pioneers  filed  up  the 
stairway,  and  they  were  seated  in  the  order  of  their  arrival 
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in  Oregon.  The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  roses 
set  in  evergreens,  a  magnificent  piece  being  the  word  “Pio¬ 
neers,”  in  letters  a  yard  or  more  in  length,  formed  of  roses 
and  evergreens,  and  set  just  in  front  of  the  platform. 

The  large  gathering  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  H.  W. 
Corbett,  1851,  President  of  the  Association,  a  musical  selec¬ 
tion  was  rendered  by  the  band,  after  which  the  chaplain, 
Rev.  D.  B.  Gray,  1852,  offered  a  brief  prayer,  and  the 
President  delivered  a  brief  address  of  welcome  as  follows: 

Pioneers  of  Oregon:  The  citizens  again  welcome  you  to  our  city. 
The  people  of  Portland  have  always  had  a  warm  place  in  their 
hearts  for  the  early  pioneers,  and  now  as  their  numbers  decrease, 
they  feel  more  warmly  than  ever  the  ties  of  common  interest  that 
have  bound  and  still  bind  us  together.  The  incidents  of  early 
settlements  will  again  be  brought  vividly  before  you,  as  they  are 
recounted  by  your  chosen  speakers  for  to-day.  May  the  ties  of 
friendship  be  strengthened  and  our  hearts  grow  warmer  as  our 
years  grow  fewer:  may  this  Reunion  be  as  pleasant  to  you  as  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  citizens  and  pioneers  of  Portland. 

Hon.  William  Galloway,  of  McMinnville,  Yamhill  coun¬ 
ty,  was  then  introduced  and  gave  the  Annual  Address. 

Following  Mr.  Galloway,  Hon.  T.  T.  Geer,  of  Macleay, 
Marion  county,  delivered  the  Occasional  Address,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  another  selection  of  music  was  played 
by  the  First  Regiment  Band,  and  the  benediction  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  chaplain,  Rev.  D.  B.  Gray. 

It  was  now  5:30  o’clock,  and  all  persons  wearing  badges 
were  requested  to  remain  in  the  hall  for  refreshments  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  pioneer  ladies  of  Portland.  Some  400  persons 
were  served  with  delicious  cake,  lemonade,  ice  cream  and 
strawberries.  Pioneer  daughters  assisted  in  serving. 
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The  Ladies’  Committee  of  Arrangements,  which  served 
the  refreshments  and  decorated  the  rooms  was  as  follows: 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Harvey,  ’44;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Burrell,  ’53;  Mrs.  M.  C. 
George,  ’53;  Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  ’54;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Morgan,  ’45; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith,  ’41;  Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  ’45;  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Cartwright,  ’45;  Mrs.  J.  H.  McMillen,  ’51;  Miss  Susie  Cos¬ 
grove,  ’47:  Mrs.  Amanda  Bowman,  ’48;  Mrs.  Benton  Killin, 
’48;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Lucas,  ’50;  Mrs.  William  Grooms,  ’52;  Mrs- 
J.  C.  Cartwright,  ’45;  Mrs.  Richard  Williams,  ’53,  Mrs.  Alice 
T.  Bird,  ’49;  Mrs.  K.  S.  Albright,  ’52;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stratton, 
’51;  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Himes,  ’58;  Mrs.  T.  T.  Struble,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Marsh,  ’47;  Mrs.  R.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  E.  E.  McClure,  ’53;  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Northup. 

EVENING  SESSION 

In  the  evening,  at  7:30,  the  usual  business  meeting  was 
held,  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

President,  Henry  Failing,  1851,  Multnomah  county; 
Vice-president,  F.  X.  Matthieu,  1842,  Marion  county;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Geo.  H.  Himes,  1853,  Multnomah  county;  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary,  William  Kapus,  1853,  Multnomah  county; 
Treasurer,  J.  T.  Apperson,  1847,  Clackamas  county;  Direc¬ 
tors,  T.  T.  Geer,  Marion  county;  William  Galloway,  Yam¬ 
hill  county;  Thomas  D.  Humphrey,  Washington  county. 

It  was  voted  to  elect  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  each 
county,  these  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  Hon.  John  Minto,  A.  R. 
Burbank  and  W.  C.  Johnson,  reported  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  Your  committee  appointed  to  formulate  resolu¬ 
tions  expressive  of  sentiments  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association 
on  divers  subjects,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
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Whereas,  It  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  glory  to  pioneers, 
as  a  class,  that  they,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  moved  to  the 
Pacific  coast  under  the  patriotic  impulse  to  plant  the  flag  of  their 
country  on  its  shores,  aware,  while  so  doing,  that  the  movement 
was  also  a  reaching  out  of  national  interests  towards  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Asia,  as  advocated  by  Senator  Benton  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  The  pioneers  thus  making  the  shortest  land  route  to 
Asiatic  commerce, they  claim  the  right  to  appeal  to  their  descend¬ 
ants  and  all  interested  in  national  development,  to  urge  them  to 
push,  by  all  honorable  means,  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  as 
a  further  means  of  consolidating  our  national  interests  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  most  direct  water  route  to  Asia  at  the  same  time;  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

Resolved,  The  pioneers  of  Oregon  lavor  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  as  an  American  enterprise,  under  American  con¬ 
trol,  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Resolved ,  We  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large  to  do  an  act  of 
simple  justice  to  the  Indian  War  veterans,  who  gave  their  services 
and  their  property  in  fighting  the  early  Indian  wars  of  Oregon, 
which  arose  out  of  the  extension  of  the  American  settlements  to 
and  over  the  Pacific  slope,  by  paying  them  the  balance  of  the  sum 
found  due  by  a  commission  appointed  by  congress,  and  wrongful¬ 
ly  withheld  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  third  auditor  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  treasury.  We  claim,  also,  pensions  are  as  justly  due 
them  as  to  any  other  soldiers  of  the  nation,  and  should  be  granted. 

Resolved ,  There  are  yet  many  claims  for  property  lost  and 
for  services  rendered,  which  have  never  yet  been  audited,  but 
which  ought  to  be  examined  ami  paid  for  where  just. 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  indorse  and  highly  commend  the 
past  action  of  generous  citizens  of  Portland  in  securing  a  portrait 
of  the  early  and  potent  friend  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to  Oregon, 
l)r.  McLaughlin,  and  of  the  governors  who  have  been  chosen  to 
execute  the  government  first  established  by  them,  we  think  the 
people  of  Oregon  would  now  honor  themselves  by  securing  and 
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placing  in  the  capitol  of  the  state  the  likenesses  of  such  pioneers 
as  Jesse  Applegate,  Peter  H.  Burnett,  Daniel  Waldo,  J.  W.  Nesmith, 
John  H.  Couch  and  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  representative  men  in  the 
development  of  American  interests  here. 

Resolved ,  We  thank  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Portland  and  their 
friends  for  the  past  and  present  liberal  treatment  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion;  especially  do  we  thank  the  ladies  of  this  city  for  the  care 
and  trouble  they  take  to  make  our  Annual  Reunions  occasions  of 
pleasure. 

We  thank  the  transportation  companies  for  concessions  made 
to  such  of  us  as  have  to  use  their  means  of  conveyance. 

We  would  recommend  to  our  membership  the  importance  of 
informing  the  Secretary  of  the  demise  by  death  of  any  member  I 
or  pioneer  who  may  be  entitled  to  membership. 

We  would  recommend  the  attention  of  our  board  of  directors 
to  a  proper  compensation  to  our  Secretary  for  the  services  he  ren¬ 
ders. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  MINTO, 

A.  R.  BURBANK, 

Committee. 

AROUND  THE  CAMPFIRE 

Business  disposed  of,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into 
an  old-fashioned  “camp-fire,”  with  Vice-President  Gallo-  I 
way  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Secretary  Himes  as 
prompter,  and  three  hours  of  reminiscence  and  speech- ; 
making  followed,  each  speaker  being  limited  to  five  min¬ 
utes.  The  First  Regiment  band,  concealed  behind  the 
banks  of  flowers  and  greenery,  occasionally  enlivened  the 
proceedings  with  catchy  music  which  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening. 
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After  the  session  had  been  formally  opened  by  a  few 
humorous  remarks  from  the  presiding  officer,  Mrs.  Robert 
A.  Miller,  a  pioneer  daughter  of  Oregon  City,  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  read  a  very  touching  and  vivid  paper  on  “The 
Part  of  Women  in  the  Pioneer  Days  ”  Such  a  striking 
impression  did  Mrs.  Miller’s  remarks  make,  that  they  really 
sounded  the  key-note  for  the  speech-making  of  the  even 
ing.  [The  address  may  be  found  elsewhere.]  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  Secretary  Himes,  in  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  moved  that  the  Pioneer  Association  extend  to  Mis. 
Miller  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  vote  was  taken  standing 
amid  great  applause. 

Chairman  Galloway  then  called  upon  his  comrades  for 
stories  and  expressions  of sentiment,  such  as  were  in  vogue 
in  pioneer  days  when  open-air  campfires  were  the  favorite 
gathering  places.  Thomas  A.  Wood  was  first  called  upon 
and  he  asked  permission  to  read  a  short  poem  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  a  pioneer  daughter,  dedi¬ 
cated  by  her  to  her  father,  Captain  James  H.  McMillen 
r^45-  This  poem,  Mr.  Wood  said,  had  been  suggested  by 
the  murmurings  of  the  breezes  in  the  fir  forests,  which 
lulled  to  sleep  tired  emigrants  in  early  days.  The  poem  is 
entitled,  “Spirit  Voices,”  and  is  as  follows: 

Spirit  voices  soft  and  sweet, 

Sweeping  o’er  the  boundless. deep, 

Come  to  me  in  dreams  at  night, 

Stay  with  me  still,  at  morning  light. 

Sweeter  than  voice  of  bird  or  hum  of  bee, 

Or  balmy  winds  from  o’er  the  sea, 

You  whisper  of  a  life,  oh!  fairer  than  this, 

And  tell  of  days  of  bliss,  of  bliss. 
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Oh!  Father  above  in  that  home  of  love, 

Help  me  to  find  the  way; 

While  sweet  voices  whisper  to  me 
I  cannot  go  astray 

Chorus — 

Stay  sweet  voices  through  each  troubled  day: 

Sweet  Spirit  voices  with  me  stay,  with  me  stay. 

Mr.  John  Minto,  1844,  of  Salem,  was  then  called  upon. 
The  intensity  of  feeling  that  existed  among  early  pioneers, 
which  formed  the  theme  for  Mrs.  Miller’s  paper,  he  said, 
was  more  entertained  by  the  women  than  by  the  men  of 
that  early  day.  While  all  suffered  hunger,  exposure  and 
many  other  privations  and  dangers,  Mr.  Minto  said  that 
such  memories  had  passed  from  him  long  ago,  and  now  he 
calls  to  mind  more  easily  the  jolly  good  times  he  and  his 
comrades  used  to  have  in  crossing  the  plains.  He  told  an 
amusing  story  of  General  Gilliam,  the  commanding  officer 
of  their  train,  who  halted  his  column  and  mounted  his 
daughter’s  horse  to  pursue  a  vast  herd  of  buffalo,  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  plains.  Mr.  Minto  then  described  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Indians,  their  love  for  speechmaking  and 
ceremony,  and  how  such  affairs  were  regarded  by  the  pio¬ 
neers.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Minto’s  party,  after  such  a 
“pow-wow,”  had  leveled  off  a  spot  in  the  woods  where  “us 
young  fellows”  danced  half  the  night  away,  singing  songs 
and  making  merry  as  they  did  in  their  old  eastern  home. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Burbank,  of  Lafayette,  who  in  1853  was  cap¬ 
tain  of  an  Oregon-bound  emigrant  train,  spoke  of  the  won¬ 
derful  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  vast  stretch 
of  country  over  which  pioneers  traveled  on  foot  and  horse¬ 
back.  The  great  distances  that  were  traveled  was  a  most 
interesting  theme  for  him.  He  came  to  Oregon  for  his 
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health,  and  he  had  not  made  a  mistake.  Mr.  Burbank  also 
referred  gallantly  to  the  pioneer  women. 

Colonel  C.  A.  Reed  was  in  a  reflective  mood,  and  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  passing  of  the  pioneers.  He  said  that  he 
would  rather  speak  of  the  pioneer  women,  but  thought 
that  he  could  not  commence  to  do  the  subject  justice  in  a 
five  minutes  talk.  He  recalled  a  “campfire”  held  in  Salem 
25  years  ago,  when  only  about  one-half  of  the  ^ers  re¬ 
sponded  to  roll-call.  “Two  years  ago,”  he  said,  “seventeen 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Portland  under  the  banner 
of  1849,  while  to-day  but  three  were  present.”  Colonel 
Reed  reaffirmed  that  the  pioneers  assembled  represented 
the  root  and  branch  of  a  nation  that  would  redeem  the 
world,  if  it  continued  to  show  the  same  characteristics  in 
future  that  it  has  in  the  past.  He  closed  by  paying  a 
touching  tribute  to  the  pioneer  women. 

Chairman  Galloway  at  this  point  called  upon  Mr.  Van 
B.  DeLashmutt,  1852,  for  a  speech,  affirming  that  he  was  a 
man  that  could  always  be  relied  upon  for  an  extemporane¬ 
ous  speech  from  notes  previously  prepared  and  committed 
to  memory. 

Mr.  DeLashmutt  replied  in  a  humorous  speech,  saying 
that  he  expected  to  make  a  speech  and  had  prepared  it,  but 
that  he  unfortunately  left  it  in  another  suit  of  clothing  and 
so  would  have  to  disapppoint  his  auditors,  who  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  treat  was  in  store  for  them.  Continu¬ 
ing,  Mr.  DeLashmutt  made  some  humorous  remarks  in  re¬ 
gard  to  pioneer  women,  indorsing  the  sentiments  of  Colonel 
Reed  upon  the  subject.  He  said  that  the  right  of  equal 
suffrage  ought  to  be  granted  to  women.  If  it  had  been 
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long  ago,  the  country  would  not  have  suffered  a  financial 
panic,  as  women  were  all  notoriously  for  free  silver. 

General  Kapus,  having  been  summoned  to  the  rostrum, 
made  a  rousing  speech.  He  addressed  the  pioneers  as 
“men  and  women”  instead  of  “ladies  and  gentlemen,”  and 
after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  said  that  Mr.  DeLash- 
mutt  had  not  spoken  truthfully  in  regard  to  his  speech.  “Mr. 
DeLashmutt,”  he  said,  “never  had  a  speech  prepared,  and 
could  not  have  left  it  in  his  other  clothes,  for  there  is  not 
a  real  estate  agent  in  Oregon  who  possesses  two  suits  of 
clothes.”  This  created  a  great  laugh  at  Mr.  DeEashmutt’s 
expense. 

General  Kapus,  continuing,  asserted  that  the  “wail  in 
regard  to  the  passing  of  the  pioneers,”  was  ill-timed;  that 
there  is  still  a  great  multitude  of  pioneers  left  in  Oregon, 
and  that  those  who  remain  are  a  standing  testimonial  to  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 

Colonel  Kelsay,  1853,  of  Corvallis,  the  Indian  war  vet¬ 
eran,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  he  told  some  interesting 
incidents  of  his  trip  across  the  plains.  He  pleased  the  la¬ 
dies  by  referring  to  them  as  “gals,”  and  closed  with  a  remin¬ 
iscence  of  a  brush  with  Indians  near  the  California  bound¬ 
ary.  There  were  a  number  of  women  in  his  party,  which, 
while  traveling  through  a  hostile  country,  was  attacked  at 
daylight  by  a  score  of  redskins.  Colonel  Kelsay  on  that 
occasion  remarked  to  the  women:  “I’ll  see  you  out  safe,  or 
never  go  out  of  the  mountains  alive,”  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  appearance  in  the  land  of  the  living  to-day  is  a 
testimonial  that  the  party  escaped. 

Ed.  Chambreau,  1846,  the  old  time  Indian  scout,  told  of 
an  Indian  fight  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  which  was  very  amus- 
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ing.  Nearly  all  of  the  pioneers  understood  him  perfectly, 
and  the  recital  was  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  evening. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  A.  Hill.  ’43,  of  Gaston,  and 
Joseph  Buchtel,  ’52,  of  Portland,  both  ot  which  savored  of 
the  reminiscent. 

In  closing,  Chairman  Galloway  made  a  brief  address  in 
which  he  returned  thanks  on  behalfof  the  visiting  pioneers 
to  the  people  of  Portland,  for  their  many  courtesies  to  the 
Pioneer  Association,  and  also  to  the  band  foi  its  music. 
The  “camp-fire”  was  then  put  out,  while  the  band  played 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.” 


PIONEERS  IN  ATTENDANCE 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  pioneers  who  were 
in  attendance,  arranged  by  years. 

1839 


Rev.  J.  S.  Griffin,  Hillsboro, 

Napoleon  McGillivray,  Portland, 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mill,  Portland, 

1840 

Mrs.  Wiley  Edwards,  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Hood,  Portland. 

1841 

1842 

F.  X.  Matthieu,  Butteville. 

P.  G.  Stewart,  Portland, 

H.  A.  Straight,  Oregon  City, 
Sarah  J.  Hill,  Gaston. 

1843 

John  Hobson  Astoria, 

A.  Hill,  Gaston, 

William  M.  Case,  Champoeg, 
H.  Caples,  Caples,  Wash., 

J.  C.  Nelson,  Lafayette, 

Mrs.  J.  Welch,  Astoria, 

1844 

Mrs.  Jacob  Conser,  Eugene, 

John  Minto,  Salem, 

O.  C.  Wirt,  Skipanon. 

Judge  S.  S.  White,  Portland, 

Mrs.  B.  Jennings,  Oregon  City.  J.  Johnson,  Lafayette, 


W.  A.  Scoggin,  Portland, 

1845 

W.  C.  Johnson,  Oregon  City, 

J.  H.  McMillen,  Portland,  W.  Savage,  The  Dalles, 

Mrs.  Barlow,  Barlow’s  Station,  J.  S.  Risley,  Oswego, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Clark,  Portland,  L.  J.  Bennett,  Portland, 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Henderson,  Portland,  Mrs.  E.  Perry,  Houlton, 

J.  S.  Rinearson,' Rainier,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Wilcox,  Portland 
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Kate  S.  Slocum,  Portland, 
Dock  Hartley,  Rockwood, 

C.  W.  Shane,  Vancouver, 
Rachel  H.  Holman,  Pendleton, 
Frances  A.  Holman,  “ 

William  Merchant,  Carlton, 

O.  H.  Cone,  Butteville, 

John  T.  Hughes,  Portland, 

T.  D.  Humphrey,  Hillsboro, 

R.  V.  Short,  Portland, 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Lappeus,  Portland. 
Mrs.  F.  Catching,  “ 

Mrs  Eva  A.  King,  “ 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Waldo, 

Robert  Patton, 

A.  E.  Wait,  Portland, 

J.  T.  Apperson,  Oregon  City, 

Ahio  S.  Watt,  Portland, 

N.  L.  Croxton,  Portland. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Portland, 

John  Kelly,  Springfield, 

T.  J.  Eckerson,  Portland, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Freeman,  Portland. 

A.  H.  Sale,  Astoria, 

R.  L.  Simpson,  Amity, 
j  B.  C.  Duniway,  Portland, 
Elizabeth  Ryan,  “ 

Theodore  Wygant,  “ 

C.  C.  Redman,  “ 


1846 

R.  S.  McEwan,  Portland, 

James  Blakely,  Brownville, 

K.  V.  Moses,  Portland, 

A.  C.  Brown,  F'orest  Grove, 

Wm.  Elliott,  Portland. 

1847 

J.  B.  Dimick,  Hubbard, 

A.  I.  Chapman,  Vancouver,  Wash 
Wm.  B.  Jolly,  Portland, 

W.  T.  Scholl,  Scholl’s  Ferry, 

P\  A.  Watts,  Portland, 

Mrs.  A.  J.  McPherson,  Portland, 
Mrs.  L.  Barger,  Portland, 
Seneca  Smith, 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Barger,  “ 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Brainerd,  “ 

J.  S.  Bybee,  Portland, 

H.  Luelling,  Milwaukie. 

1848 

S.  A.  Walker,  Portland, 

1849 

D.  E.  Pease,  Skipanon, 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Quivey,  Portland, 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Eckerson.  “ 

1850 

J  M.  Breck,  Portland, 

J.  H.  Lambert,  “ 

I).  S.  Dunbar,  Goldendale, 

J.  B.  Wyatt.  Astoria, 

B.  C.  Iler,  Sherwood, 

E.  W.  McKee,  McKee, 
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George  F.  McClane,  Portland, 
William  Grooms,  “ 

T.  A.  Davis,  “ 

R.  Weeks, 

E.  A.  Dean,  “ 

W.  W.  Baker, 

W.  H.  Pope, 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Exon,  “ 


J.  S.  Dillard,  Mt.  Tabor, 

I.  G.  Davidson,  Portland, 
James  Wilson,  “ 

I.  H.  Gove, 

Rev.  J.  W.  Miller,  “ 

S.  Beary, 

Samuel  Swift,  Portland. 


1851 

O.  D.  Doane,  Portland,  D.  B.  Gray,  Portland, 

Mrs.  William  Merchant,  Carlton,  Wyatt  Harris,  McMinnville, 


L.  Liddell,  The  Dalles, 

M.  C.  George,  Portland, 

E.  D.  White, 

J.  C.  Carson,  “ 

F.  M.  Arnold, 

C.  C.  Hall, 

Henry  Failing  “ 

John  N.  Davis,  Silverton, 
T.  H.  Eckerson,  Portland. 


T.  T.  Geer,  Macleay, 

H.  W.  Olds,  Portland, 

E.  E.  McClure, 

W. T.  B.  Nicholson,  Portland, 
J.  Zimmerman,  “ 

Richard  Williams 
E.  S.  Conner,  Sellwood, 

H.  W.  Corbett,  Portland, 


P.  W.  Gillette,  Portland, 
Gustaf  Wilson,  “ 

T.  A.  Wood, 

I.  M.  Wagner,  Salemy 

Hon.  W.  Galloway,  McMinnville, 
James  Howe,  Palestine, 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Coburn,  Portland, 

H.  A.  Leavens,  Cascade  Locks, 
Fred  V.  Holman,  Portland, 
George  Hornbuckle,  Portland, 

A.  D.  Ballard,  “ 

R.  S.  Perkins,  “ 

J.  S.  Newell,  Dilley, 

J.  H.  Jones,  Portland, 

J.  E.  McConnell,  Sherwopd, 


Sarah  L.  Black,  Portland, 

W.  H.  Harris, 

G.  W.  Taylor, 

A.  Slocum, 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Duniway, 

Mrs.  A.  M.  McDonald,  St.  Paul, 
John  Hug,  Portland, 

John  Winters,  Middleton, 
Thomas  Cox,  Gales  Creek, 

A.  F.  Carroll,  Portland, 

Peter  Taylor,  “ 

O.  N.  Denny,  “ 

M.  R.  Hathaway,  Vancouver, 

L.  M.  Parrish,  Portland, 

H.  Wehrung,  Hillsboro, 
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Mrs.  E.  L.  Grow,  LaCenter,  Wash.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Byars. Portland 


Wm.  A.  Gardiner,  Portland, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Saylor,  Junction, 
John  Mack, 

William  Masters,  Portland, 

J.  D.  Kelty,  McCoy, 

John  Parkhill,  Portland, 

J.  W.  Briedwell,  Amity. 

J.  C.  Burnside,  Willsburg, 
Mary  H.  Holbrook,  Portland, 
Amelia  M.  Beach,  Hughes, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook,  Portland, 
Mrs.  John  Kelly,  “ 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Burke,  “ 

Joseph  Bucthel,  “ 

A.  H.  Paxton,  Albany, 
William  Griffith,  Albina, 

J.  P.  Powell,  Gresham, 

W.  S.  Moore,  Klamath  Falls, 
J.  S.  Royal,  Portland. 


F.  A.  Saylor,  Junction, 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  White,  Portland, 
E.  D.  Shattuck,  Portland, 
John  Kelsay,  Corvallis, 

Wyatt  Harris,  McMinnville, 

S.  L.  Pope,  Portland, 

John  Flanagan,  Empire  City, 
W.  F.  Matlock,  Pendleton, 

Mrs.  N.  Hughey,  Portland, 

M.  S.  Daily,  Hillsboro, 

M.  G.  Wills,  North  Yakima, 
A.  R.  Burbank,  Lafayette, 
Norman  Darling,  Portland, 
Frank  Ford,  Oswego. 


W.  G.  Ballard,  Portland, 

Mrs.  Arvilla  McGuire,  Portland, 
J.  A.  Strowbridge,  “ 

W.  H.  Gandy,  Hubbard, 

Isaac  Ball,  Tualatin, 

David  Monnastes,  Portland, 
William'Gifford,  Albina, 

B.  P.  Cardwell,  Portland, 

John  P.  Walker,  “ 

Abbie  M.  Cardwell,  Portland, 
Mrs.  Susie  G.  Whitwell,  “ 

Mrs.  McDonald.  “ 

James  B.  Forsyth,  “ 

J.  C.  Moreland,  “ 

Thomas  Newman,  “ 

C.  F.  Belcher,  “ 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Davenport,  “ 

W.  E.  Brainerd,  “ 

Mrs.  Louisa  Carter,  “ 

1853 

James  S.  Failing,  Portland, 
Chas.  Lafollet,  “ 

Ed.  Nesmith  Deady,  Portland, 
Levi  Armsworthy,  Wasco, 

W.  H.  Pope,  Portland, 

John  Conner,  “ 

W.  K.  Smith, 

C.  P.  Hogue,  “ 

R.  A.  Hart, 

T.  B.  Newman,  “ 

D.  P.  Thompson  “ 

D.  H.  Hendee,  “ 

Geo.  H.  Himes,  “ 

John  Mack,  “ 
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Peter  Kindt,  Kindton, 

J.  H.  Bleakesly,  St.  Helen’s 
C.  H.  Newell, 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Matlock,  Pendleton, 
Sarah  P.  Cartwright,  Portland, 
M.  C.  Boatman, 

W.  H.  Mitchell, 

P.  J.  Mann,  Portland, 

Robert  A.  Miller,  Oregon  City, 
John  C.  Leasure,  Portland, 

J.  W.  Cook, 

Louise  M.  Stone, 

Douglas  W.  Taylor,  “ 

George  Clark, 

J.  W.  Watson, 

Ira  E.  Purdin,  Forest  Grove, 


Dr.  E.  Poppleton,  “ 

O.  H.  Mitchell,  “ 

Mrs.  McClure,  “ 

Maria  Eagan,  “ 

Mary  E.  George  “ 

James  H.  Burk,  “ 

1854 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Gibbs,  Portland, 
H.  M.  Lawley, 

Vincent  Cooke, 

J.  A.  Henkle, 

Charles  McGinn, 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Lawler,  “ 

R.  E.  Crawford, 

W.  W.  Beach, 

Dean  Blanchard,  Rainier. 


W.  M.  Ladd,  Portland, 

F.  P.  Mays, 

J.  C.  Baldwin,  The  Dalles, 
Cnarles  N.  Wait,  Portland. 


1855 

Mrs.  Jane  C.  Failing,  Portland, 

A.  H.  Breyman, 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Harding,  Portland, 


1856 


1857 

J.  F.  Boothe,  Portland,  Effie  Cone,  Portland, 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Henkle,  “  Homer  D.  Sanborn,  Portland, 

D.  S.  Stearns, 

1858 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Himes,  Portland,  O.  F.  Paxton,  Portland, 

T.  P.  Randall. 

1859 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Cummings,  Portland,  William  P.  Shannon,  Portland, 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  MCMINNVILLE. 

Mr.  President ,  Pioneers  and  Fellow- Citizens:  On  a  similar 
occasion  to  the  present  J.  W.  Nesmith  said:  "In  the  summer  of 
1846,  mv  wife  and  self  entertained  two  British  officers.  I  staked 
out  their  horses  on  the  grass;  they  had  their  own  blankets  and 
slept  on  the  floor  of  our  palatial  residence,  which  consisted  of  a 
pole  cabin  14  feet  square,  the  interstices  between  the  poles  ‘stuffed 
with  clay  to  keep  the  wind  away,’  a  puncheon  floor  and  a  mud 
chimney,  and  not  a  pane  of  glass  or  particle  of  sawed  lumber 
about  the  institution.  The  furniture  consisted  of  such  articles  as 
I  had  manufactured  from  a  fir,  with  an  ax  and  auger.  We  re¬ 
galed  our  guests  bountifully  upou  boiled  wheat  and  jerked  beef, 
without  sugar,  coffee  or  tea.  A  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  1 
met  one  of  these  officers  in  Washington.  He  reminded  me  that 
he  had  once  been  my  guest  in  Oregon.  When  that  fact  was 
recalled  to  my  mind,  I  attempted  an  apology  for  the  brevity 
of  our  bill-of-fare,  but  with  characteristic  politeness  he  inter¬ 
rupted  me  with,  ‘My  dear  sir,  don’t  mention  it.  The  fare  was 
splendid  and  we  enjoyed  it  hugely.  You  gave  us  the  best  you 
had,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  do  no  more.’  ” 

As  our  departed  friend  gave  freely  of  his  humble  store,  so  I 
offer  willingly  my  mite,  though  stale  and  necessarily  a  repetition 
to  a  great  extent  of  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the 
Northwest. 

Then  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Willamette  flowed 
undisturbed  to  the  ocean.  No  great  cities  with  their  wealth,  their 
civilization,  splendors  and  vices  adorned  the  shores  of  majestic 
streams.  Where  your  metropolis  now  stands,  a  dense  forest  grew 
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In  those  days,  Ladd,  Corbett,  Failing,  Lewis,  Pittock,  Macleay, 
the  Thompsons,  and  others  now  living  and  dead,  were  only  too 
anxious  to  work  out  their  “roadtax”  by  grubbing  out  the  giant 
firs  where  stands  their  stately  buildings.  And  methinks  Harvey 
W.  Scott,  then  in  his  teens,  was  exercising  his  youthful  mind  for 
its  future  field  of  operation,  by  writing  articles  to  prove  that 
beaver  skins  were  the  only  safe  and  stable  standard  of  currency; 
hurling  anathemas  and  maledictions  against  the  wholesale  and 
unlimited  use  of  coon  skins,  as  being  an  unsafe  and  unstable 
circulating  medium,  and  destined  to  drive  the  pioneers  to  a  coon- 
skin-standard. 

To-day  the  landmarks  of  discovery  and  early  settlement  are 
fast  passing  away  before  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine 
and  rail-car.  Ocean  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  enter  our  harbors;  the  waters  of  the  Willam¬ 
ette,  spanned  by  bridges  of  steel  and  iron,  flow  through  a  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants.  But  with  all  this  splendor  and  wealth  has 
come,  too,  the  open  door,  the  rum  shop,  the  penitentiary,  the  in¬ 
sane  asylum  and  the  gallows. 

Mr.  President,  pardon  my  digression,  as  I  fain  would  dwell 
on  the  present  while  I  mingle  in  social  intercourse  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  pioneers;  but  the  duty  of  the  present  occasion  demands  that 
I  revert  to  the  early  discoveries,  explorations  and  settlements  of 
the  Oregon  territory.  To  Captain  Wyatt  Harris,  of  McMinnville, 
a  pioneer  of  1853,  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information 
on  the  Northwest  boundary. 

By  the  “Oregon  treaty”  of  June  15,  1846,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  agreed  that  the  territory  on  the 
Northwest  coast  should  be  divided  by  extending  the  line  of 
boundary  from  the  “summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  along  the 
49th  parallel,  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  Van¬ 
couver  island  from  the  mainland  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  the  channel  to  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  thence 
through  the  middle  of  said  straits  to  the  sea.”  But  this  treaty 
did  not  entirely  settle  the  difficulty,  for  the  controversy  over 
boundary  lines  which  had  been  going  on  from  the  time  King 
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George  acknowledged  our  independence  in  17S2,  continued  to 
agitate  the  two  nations  until  the  21st  day  of  October,  1872,  when, 
by  thedecree  of  Willi  im,  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  arbitrator,  the 
United  States  assumed  complete  sovereignty  and  control  over  the 
entire  Haro  archipelago.  By  this  decision,  the  United  States 
secured  peaceable  possession  of  an  additional  territory  of  some 
640  square  miles.  The  importance  of  this  acquisition  was  not  so 
much  in  extent  of  territory,  as  being  a  strategic  point.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Parke  of  the  United  States  engineer  corps,  says:  “It  is  in  a 
military  point  of  view  that  this  archipelago  possesses  the  greatest 
value,  embracing  as  it  does  some  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
territory,  commanding  Bellingham  bay  and  Admiralty  inlet,  and 
in  fact  forming  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  Puget-sound  district. 
The  interior  passages  and  bays  are  capable  of  being  entirely 
closed  by  fortifications,  which  is  not  the  case  with  our  other 
possessions  on  the  Sound;  and  the  islands  themselves  command 
all  the  adjacent  waters.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  only  check  upon 
the  preponderance  which  the  ownership  of  Vancouver’s  island 
gives  to  Great  Britain  in  this  quarter.”  This  archipelago  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1789,  by  Don  Gonzala  Lopez  de  Haro,  of  the 
Spanish  royal  marine.  It  was  often  visited  by  Spanish,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  vessels  up  to  1812,  and  especially  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fur-traders.  But  the  maps  and  charts  of  these  early  explorers 
were  very  faulty,  and  gave  but  little  correct  information,  gener¬ 
ally  representing  the  group  as  one  island.  In  1841,  the  United 
States  exploring  expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  made  a  mi¬ 
nute  hydrographical  survey  of  the  entire  group,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  archipelago  was  correctly  delineated  on  the  maps. 

The  DeHaro  archipelago  lies  between  the  mainland  and  the 
great  island  of  Vancouver,  and  between  the  waters  of  Puget  sound 
on  the  south  and  those  of  the  gulf  of  Georgia  on  the  north.  The 
group  contains  about  forty  islands  and  islets,  varying  in  size  from 
Orcas  and  San  Juan  islands  with  areas  from  55  and  54  square 
miles  respectively  to  others  scarcely  worth  a  name.  Some  of  the 
islands  contain  valuable  lime  and  building  stone  quarries.  The 
United  States  custom-house  at  Portland  is  built  of  stone  quarried 
at  Flat  Top  island,  which  contains  less  then  too  acres. 
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In  1782,  Captain  Gray  sailed  into  the  harbor  “Where  rolls  the 
Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound  save  its  own  dashings,”  immortaliz¬ 
ing  alike  the  name  and  fame  of  a  ship  and  its  master.  The  dis¬ 
covery  and  naming  of  the  “River  of  the  West”  belongs  to  Gray;  his 
ship  the  Columbia,  was  the  first  to  part  its  waters;  he  made  the  first 
hydrographical  chart  of  its  shores;  he  was  the  first  civilized  man 
to  stand  upon  its  banks,  and  the  flag  he  there  unfurled  was  the 
stars  and  stripes,  the  emblem  of  freedom  and  justice.  The  next 
navigator  of  importance  was  Nathan  Winship,  an  American  who 
in  1810  sailed  up  the  Columbia,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  in  the  ship 
Albatross  with  40  men  aboard;  he  planted  the  first  crop  of  vege¬ 
tables  ever  planted  in  the  Northwest.  His  crop  being  destroyed 
by  the  June  freshet,  he  sailed  away. 

EXPLORATIONS  OF  LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

This  exploring  party  of  some  30  venturesome  spirits,  under 
command  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  left  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  on  May  14,  1804,  under  instructions  from  President 
Jefferson — one  of  the  first  of  American  statesmen,  as  he  was  father 
of  American  pioneer  thought  and  enterprise.  They  were  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  Missouri  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  thence  their 
course  was  to  be  westward  down  some  river  furnishing  the  most 
practicable  route  for  commerce  and  trade  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  expedition,  traversing  and  exploring  a  territory  before  un¬ 
known,  is  certainly  the  most  memorable  ever  undertaken,  and  so 
successfully  accomplished  that  it  overshadows  and  surpasses  all 
others,  either  by  land  or  sea,  excepting  it  be  the  discovery  of 
America.  Their  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  and  return  covered  a  distance  of  nearly  8,000  miles. 
Their  maps  and  altitudes  of  those  two  great  rivers,  their  tribu¬ 
taries  and  adjoining  lands,  stand  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  90  years, 
as  marvels  for  accuracy  and  perfect  execution  as  to  details.  These 
brave  advance  guards  of  the  grand  army  of  pioneer  men  and 
women  who  were  to  follow,  deserve  the  highest  praise;  and  each 
succeeding  generation  should  be  taught  to  venerate  and  enshrine 
their  names  and  memorv. 
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After  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark  with  information  of 
the  wonderful  river  they  had  explored  to  its  mouth,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  such  men  as  John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  associates 
should  wish  to  establish  a  great  commercial  trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia?  This  they  succeeded  in  doing  in  1811, 
and  named  it  Astoria  after  its  founder,  which  but  for  treachery, 
dissension  and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
company,  might  have  proven  a  most  successful  venture.  The 
most  unfortunate  incident  of  this  enterprise  was  the  blowing  up 
of  the  ill-fated  ship  Tonquin,  off  the  coast  of  Vancouver  island, 
with  loss  of  all  on  board,  including  the  brave  and  noble  hearted 
Andrew  McKay,  who  left  worthy  representatives  in  Dr.  William  C. 
and  Donald  McKay.  And  thus  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  find 
the  American  traders  and  trappers,  including  such  notable  char¬ 
acters  as  Hunt,  Wyeth.  Kelly,  Meek  and  Bonneville,  whose  expedi¬ 
tion  was  second  only  to  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  contending 
with  their  British  cousins  for  supremacy  and  self-preservation. 

TIIE  HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY. 

This  formidable  corporation  with  its  thousands  of  employees, 
scattered  all  over  Canada  and  the  Northwest  coast,  hunting,  trap¬ 
ping  and  trading  with  every  tribe  of  Indians  within  its  jurisdiction, 
was  naturally  destined  to  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Oregon  territory.  Through  it  Mackenzie  visited  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  and  later  in  1791, 
this  daring  explorer  turned  his  face  toward  the  Pacific,  and  was  the 
first  white  man  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  the  following 
summer  he  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  painting  in  bold  letters 
on  a  rock  facing  the  Pacific,  these  words,  “Alexander  Mackenzie, 
from  Canada  by  land,  the  23  of  July,  1792.”  Time  forbids  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  mention  of  this  company  and  its  work,  farther  than  briefly 
to  allude  to  the  one  important  personage  connected  with  it,  whose 
life  and  history  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  that  pertains  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Northwest,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  whose  hu¬ 
manity  was  so  great  that  he  loved  all  mankind,  and  who  was  born 
for  eternity.  J.  Quinn  Thornton,  an  honored  pioneer  and  judge  of 
t lie  supreme  court  of  the  provisional  government,  says  of  Dr.  Me- 
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Loughlin:  “He  was  a  great  man,  upon  whom  God  had  stamped  a 
grandeur  of  character  which  few  men  possess,  and  a  nobility 
which  the  patent  of  no  earthly  sovereign  can  confer.  His  stand¬ 
ard  of  commercial  integrity  would  compare  well  with  that  of  the 
best  of  men.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic, 
yet,  nevertheless  catholic  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  While 
he  was  sometimes  betrayed  by  his  warm  and  impulsive  nature 
and  great  force  of  character,  into  doing  or  saying  something  of 
questionable  propriety,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  a  man  of  great 
goodness  of  heart,  too  wise  to  do  a  really  foolish  thing,  too  noble 
and  magnanimous  to  descend  to  meanness,  and  too  forgiving  to 
cherish  resentments.  The  writer,  during  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin’s  life,  being  his  professional  adviser,  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  such  as  no  other  man  had,  save  his  confessor,  of  learning  and 
studying  him;  and  as  a  result  of  the  impressions  which  daily  in¬ 
tercourse  of  either  a  business  or  social  nature  made  upon  the 
writer’s  mind,  he  hesitates  not  to  say,  that  old,  white-headed 
John  McLoughlin,  when  compared  with  other  persons  who  have 
figured  in  the  early  history  of  Oregon,  is,  in  sublimity  of  charac¬ 
ter,  a  Mount  Hood  towering  above  the  foot-hills  into  the  regions 
of  eternal  snow  and  sunshine.”  Through  the  wisdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  McLoughlin  many  of  the  employees  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  settled  in  the  Willamette  valley  and  upon  the  Sound, 
and  they  or  their  representatives  are,  to-day,  worthy  and  re- 
pected  citizens. 

SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  OREGON. 

This  was  secured  to  the  United  States,  not  only  by  the  Louis¬ 
iana  purchase  and  treaty  rights  with  Spain  and  France,  but  by 
discovery  and  explorations.  This  vast  territory,  out  of  which  has 
been  carved  three  great  states  and  a  part  of  the  fourth,  is  of  far- 
reaching  importance;  not  alone  for  the  millions  of  precious  metals 
which  have  entered  the  channels  of  commerce,  nor  for  the  untold 
millions  yet  imbedded  in  its  mountain  sides;  not  alone  for  its  un¬ 
rivaled  scenic  beauties  and  equable  climate,  nor  for  the  fact  that, 
in  every  section,  the  cereals  and  hardier  kinds  of  fruits  grow  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection;  not  so  much  for  its  vast  forests 
of  choice  timber  and  unlimited  water  power,  as  for  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  gateway  to  the  greatest  of  oceans,  a  key,  as  it  were,  to 
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unlock  the  great  storehouse  of  the  Orient.  It  gave  to  the  United 
States  a  great  harbor  on  the  great  highway  to  the  East,  upon 
whose  placid  bosom  all  the  navies  of  the  world  might  safely  float. 
It  gave  our  government  the  “River  of  the  West,"  over  whose  bar 
the  great  warships,  the  Baltimore,  the  Charleston  and  the  Moute- 
rey  have  safely  passed.  Lastly,  it  rounded  out  our  jurisdiction 
where  floats  the  stars  and  stripes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific; 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Coleridge,  make  fifty  years  ago  of  the 
“Possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  nation  of 
100,000,000  freemen,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  speaking  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.” 

Mr.  President,  ancients  had  their  day  of  feasting  and  rejoic¬ 
ing,  that  they  might  commemorate  the  great  events  in  their  his¬ 
tory.  These  festivities  have  been  sacredly  observed  by  Jew’  and 
Gentile,  Christian  and  pagan,  as  faithful  chronicles  of  important 
events  in  their  past.  Then,  why  should  not  we  add  to  our  feast 
days  the  15th  of  June,  in  remembrance  of  this  important  event 
in  our  nation’s  history? 

The  pioneers  who  came  here  prior  to  1846,  as  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed,  were  intensely  American,  many  of  them  of  Revolutionary 
ancestry,  and  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

Then  they  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  looking 
out  beyond  the  broad  expanse  of  plains,  deserts  and  mountain 
fastnesses,  pledging  themselves  to  each  other  before  God  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  setting  sun  to  where  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  met  the  inflow  of  the  Pacific.  They  cut  out  all  bridges 
behind  them,  they  se\ered  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred,  but  not 
the  unquenchable  love  of  country  and  patriotic  devotion  to  its 
flag.  They  nailed  “Old  Glory”  to  the  masthead,  and,  under  its  am¬ 
ple  folds,  received  new  inspirations  of  patriotism,  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity.  When  information  of  the  favorable  and  peaceable  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Oregon  boundary  reached  the  noble  band  of  home¬ 
builders  of  the  Pacific,  the  pioneer  mother  kissed  again  her  babe 
in  the  grand  consciousness  that  it  had  not  been  born  on  foreign 
soil  nor  owed  allegiance  to  foreign  potentate. 
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MISSIONARY  SETTLEMENT. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest  coast  Catholic  and 
Prostestant  missionaries  from  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  states  ar¬ 
rived  and  located  among  the  Indians,  along  the  coast  and  the  great 
inland  plateau  west  of  the  Blue  mountains.  Rev.  Jason  Lee  and 
two  companions,  representing  the  Methodist  mission,  arrived  in 
October,  1834,  settling  just  below  the  townsite  of  Salem,  and  were 
the  first  to  enter  the  field.  As  an  incident  of  the  good  feeling  then 
existing,  Rev.  Lee  preached  on  Sunday,  October  19,  the  first  formal 
sermon  ever  delivered  in  the  Willamette  valley,  in  the  house  of 
Joseph  Gervais,  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  1837,  his  force  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  four  others,  two  of  whom  were  white  women.  Three 
years  later,  Mr.  Lee  brought  out  a  company  of  53  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  five  ministers,  one  doctor,  six  carpenters,  four  farmers,  four 
female  teachers,  one  steward  and  seventeen  children.  They  must 
have  early  realized  the  futility  of  their  efforts  to  convert  the  natives 
of  Oregon,  for  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  tells  us  that  “Very  few 
Indians  came  under  the  influence  of  their  labors.  The  mission¬ 
aries  were,  in  fact,  mostly  engaged  iu  secular  affairs;  concerned- 
in  claims  for  large  tracts  of  land,  claims  for  city  lots,  larming,  mer 
chandising,  blacksmithing, grazing,  horsekeeping,  lumbering  and 
flouring. 

Thus  did  these  pioneer  missionaries,  though,  perhaps,  not  ful¬ 
filling  the  expectations  of  the  home  board,  lay  deep  and  broad  the 
foundation  for  a  permanent  settlement  of  homebuilders.  More 
than  50  years  ago  these  hardy  pioneer  men  and  women  success¬ 
fully  established  the  first  important  educational  institution  in  the 
Northwest — The  Willamette  University — which  to-day  survives 
as  a  lasting  monument  to  their  energy,  perseverance  and  indomit¬ 
able  courage.  From  its  colleges  of  literature,  law,  theology  and 
medicine,  young  men  and  women  have  gone  forth  who  are  a 
credit  to  their  families,  their  state,  and  the  professions  they  repre¬ 
sent. 

The  next  in  importance  in  missionary  and  educutional  work, 
was  the  arrival,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and 
Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  with  their  wives — the  first  white  women  to 
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cross  the  plains.  They  located  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley,  among 
the  Caynse  Indians,  who  cruelly  massacred  the  man  who  sought 
civilize  them,  and  cure  them  of  their  ailments.  Such  has  too 
often  been  the  ingratitude  of  the  savages  of  the  West.  Dr.  Whit¬ 
man  was  a  man  of  broad  humanity;  unassuming  and  of  great 
purity  of  character.  His  humanity  cannot  be  better  illustrated, 
nor  the  trials  and  hardships  endured  by  the  pioneer  women  better 
understood,  than  by  quoting  from  Jesse  Applegate’s  account  of 
"A  day  with  the  cow  column  of  1843.”  He  says:  “But  a  little  in¬ 
cident  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  march.  An  emigrant’s  wife, 
whose  state  of  health  had  caused  Dr.  Whitman  to  travel  near  the 
wagon  for  the  day,  is  now  taken  with  violent  illness.  The  doctor 
has  had  the  wagon  driven  out  of  the  line,  a  tent  pitched,  and  a 
fire  kindled.  Many  conjectures  are  hazarded  in  regard  to  this 
mysterious  proceeding,  and  as  to  why  this  lone  wagon  is  to  be 
left  behind.  Evening  approaches;  every  one  is  busy  preparing 
fires  of  buffalo  chips  to  cook  the  evening  meal,  pitching  tents, 
and  otherwise  preparing  for  the  night.  There  are  anxious  watchers 
for  the  absent  wagon,  for  there  are  many  matrons  who  may  be 
afflicted  like  its  inmate  before  the  journey  is  over,  and  they  fear 
the  strange  and  startling  practice  of  this  Oregon  doctor  will  be 
dangerous.  But  as  the  sun  goes  down,  the  absent  wagon  rolls  into 
camp,  the  bright,  speaking  face  and  cheery  look  of  the  doctor, 
who  rides  in  advance,  declare  without  words  that  all  is  well,  and 
both  mother  and  child  are  comfortable.” 

The  work  of  the  Congregational  missionaries,  through  the 
labors  of  such  men  as  Revs.  Atkinson,  Clark  and  Marsh,  has  left 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  institutions  of  Oregon,  in  the 
founding  and  building  up  of  Tualatin  Academy  and  Pacific  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  Forest  Grove,  first  incorporated  in  the  year  1849.  With 
a  college  property  and  an  endowment  of  nearly  f 200,000 ,  it  is  on 
the  high  road  to  prosperity,  and  speaks  well  for  its  founders. 

In  the  fall  of  1838  a  company  of  Catholic  missionaries,  in 
charge  of  Bishop  Blanchet  and  Father  Demers,  arrived,  overland 
from  Canada.  After  a  perilous  journey  of  nearly  5,000  miles, 
made  in  canoes  and  on  horses,  they  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains, 
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near  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  and  descended  that  river  to 
the  Willamette  valley.  A  history  of  the  early  settlement  and 
missionary  work  done  in  the  Oregon  territory  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  an  account  of  the  labors  and  writings  of  Bishop 
Blanchet  and  his  associates.  He  early  become  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education,  establishing  a  school  for  boys  at  St.  Paul,  on 
the  Willamette,  in  1841,  The  ruins  of  this  building  are  still  to  be 
seen.  In  January,  1843,  a  school  for  girls  was  opened  at  the  same 
place,  under  the  supervision  of  six  sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
daughters  of  many  prominent  pioneers  received  their  education 
from  these  nuns.  In  1859,  twelve  sisters  arrived  from  Canada,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary’s  Academy  and  College  in  this 
city.  Others  followed,  of  whom  we  cannot  speak  for  want  of 
time.  Archbishop  Blanchet  died  in  Vancouver,  in  1883,  in  his  88th 
year,  respected  by  all  for  his  humanity  and  great  goodness  of 
heart. 

Revs.  Fisher,  Johnson,  Snelling,  Hunsaker  and  others  were 
early  arrivals  of  the  Baptist  church  and  they  took  an  important 
part,  from  the  first,  in  missionar)'  and  educational  work.  Their 
pioneer  college  is  located  at  McMinnville,  and  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  ranking  with  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
the  state.  The  Baptist  church  in  Oregon  has  increased  in  wealth 
and  membership  certainly  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  pioneer 
founders. 

It  was  not  until  1851,  that  the  Episcopal  church  entered  the 
missionary  and  educational  field  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
In  that  year  the  Rev.  William  Richmond  came  out,  well  equipped 
for  the  work  in  hand,  although  as  early  as  1847,  ministers  of  that 
church  had  emigrated  to  this  coast,  notably  Rev.  St.  Michael 
Fackler,  who  afterward  figured  prominently  as  an  earnest  and 
faithful  worker.  In  April,  1854,  Bishop  Scott  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  church  and  missionary  work;  and  being  a  man  of  in¬ 
domitable  courage,  perseverance  and  piety,  he  early  made  his 
presence  felt.  The  high  grade  of  che  schools  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  Episcopal  church  has  done  much  to  place  the  Pacific 
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states,  in  the  excellence  of  their  educational  facilities,  among  the 
first  in  the  grand  sisterhood  of  states. 

Other  churches  and  societies  have  taken  ail  active  part  in 
building  up  the  many  literary  and  educational  institutions  of  the 
West;  but  we  must  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  only  those  of  pio¬ 
neer  origin.  I  have  time  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  personages  and  institutions,  leaving  to  the  student  of  his¬ 
tory  an  enticing  field  for  study  and  research. 

Those  who  imagine  our  free  public  school  system  is  the  result 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  later  generation,  have  certainly  never  read 
article  viii,  of  our  state  constitution,  which,  among  other  matters 
relating  to  education,  provides  that,  “all  the  proceeds  of  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  to  which  this  state  is  entitled  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  act  of  congress,  *  *  *  and  also  the  5  per  centum 

of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  to  which  this 
state  shall  become  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  * 
*  *  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  and  irreducible  fund,  to  be 

called  the  common-school  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together 
with  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  land  mentioned 
in  this  section,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school  district.”  This 
provision  in  our  constitution  is  the  handiwork  of  the  pioneers. 
The  broad  and  enduring  foundation  there  laid,  upon  which  the 
grand  superstructure  of  our  public  school  system  has  been  erected, 
will  ever  remain  the  admiration  and  pride  of  all.  It  is  true  a  few 
later-day  pedagogues  and  shoddy  legislators  have  sought  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  structure,  unduly,  with  red  tape  and  peacock’s  feathers 
yet  the  grand  edifice  is  unimpaired,  and  I  would  have  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  children  receiving  the  blessing  of  ajcom mon-school  edu 
cation  know  from  whence  they  receive  their  priceless  heritage. 

I  have  alludedjto  the  futility  of  the  labors  of  the  early  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Christianizing  the  savage,  not  so  much  in  the  spirit 
of  criticism,  as  I  believe  it  useless  to  attempt  to  civilize  or  Chris¬ 
tianize  a  people  incapable  of  self-support.  Until  a  man  can  sup¬ 
ply  his  temporal  wants  he  is  in  poor  condition  to  understand  the 
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mysteries  of  the  plan  of  salvation  and  the  principles  of  theology; 
I  think  the  response  made  by  the  Indian  chief,  on  behalf  of  his 
tribe,  to  the  earnest  plea  of  the  missionary  for  their  salvation, 
characteristic  of  the  race  and  conveys  their  conception  of  the 
teachings  of  religion.  His  speech  translated,  reads:  “Yes,  my 
friend,  if  you  will  give  us  plenty  of  blankets,  pantaloons,  flour 
and  meat  and  tobacco,  and  lots  of  other  good  things,  we  will  pray 
to  God  all  the  time  and  always. 

Where  is  that  almost  countless  number  of  Indians  Lewis  and 
Clark  estimated  as  dwelling  on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries? 
Where  are  they  today?  Fast  passing  away  like  frost  before  the 
rising  sun.  A  few  scattered  and  isolated  tribes — remnants  of  a 
distinct  race  of  humanity — remain  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  the 
downfall  of  their  people.  Only  a  few  short  years  and  they  will 
be  known  as  the  lost  tribes  of  America. 

Up  to  the  year  1842  there  were  less  than  two  hundred  white 
people  in  Oregon,  exclusive  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Even 
as  late  as  June  3, 1845,  on  the  election  of  George  Abernethy  as  the 
first  governor  of  Oregon  under  the  provisional  government,  there 
was  cast  but  504  votes  in  all.  Those  who  came  here  prior  to  1842 
did  not  at  first  have  in  view  permanent  settlement;  they  were 
mostly  missionaries  and  traders.  They  were  not  of  the  class  of 
home-builders  who  had  opened  up  the  Mississippi  valley  to  set¬ 
tlement,  and  were  moving  westward  with  their  families  and  be¬ 
longings  to  unfurl  the  flag  and  engraft  the  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific.  They  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  traffic  or  remunerated 
with  the  conversion  of  souls.  But  once  here  the  larger  number 
remained,  which,  with  the  immigration  of  1843  (about  1000),  se¬ 
cured  definitely  the  supremacy  of  American  institutions  and  ef¬ 
fected  for  the  first  time,  through  the  formation  of  the  provisional 
government,  civil  authority  on  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Speaking  on  this  matter,  Judge  William  Strong,  a  pioneer  of 
1850,  and  among  the  first  of  Oregon’s  jurists,  says:  “The  pioneers 
of  Oregon  were  brave  and  sturdy  men.  The  more  I  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  acts,  the  greater  my  admiration.  The  provisional 
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government  they  established  is  a  monument  to  their  wisdom.  It 
shows  that  they  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  true  principles  of 
republican  government.  *  *  *  *  Oregon  owes  by  far  the 

most  of  its  prosperity  and  rapid  progress  to  the  early  formation 
of  the  provisional  government,  the  wise  laws  which  were  enacted, 
and  the  inflexible  justice  with  which  they  were  administered.” 

As  regards  the  importance  of  the  emigration  to  Oregon  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Mexico,  ex-Governor 
Grover  has  well  said:  “As  great  events  generally  follow  in  clusters, 
the  acquisition  of  California  was  followed  in  1848  by  military  oc¬ 
cupation.  It  is  fair  to  claim  that  our  government  never  would 
have  ventured  with  the  small  force  it  had  at  command  to  push 
its  way  to  the  Pacific,  in  Mexican  territory,  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  if  we  did  not  already  possess  domain  in  that  quarter,  and 
a  reliable  American  population  in  Oregon.  So  that  the  pioneers 
of  Oregon  were  really  the  fathers  of  American  jurisdiction  over 
all  that  magnificent  domain  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  an  empire  of  itself.” 

TIIE  DEATH  LIST. 

Mr.  President,  since  last  we  met,  death  has  called  to  its  do¬ 
main  many  of  our  pioneer  friends  and  associates.  It  has  left  its 
footprints  on  your  hearthstone,  and  today  we  extend  to  you  and 
yours  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  hope  its  shadow  may  not  cross 
your  threshold  again  for  many  years.  Death  has  also  laid  its  heavy 
hand  on  the  home  of  that  old  pioneer  and  humanitarian,  F.  X. 
Matthieu;  to  him  our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy.  Ex-Governor 
Stephen  K.  Chadwick,  a  pioneerof  1851,  has  passed  to  the  great  be¬ 
yond,  full  of  honors,  ripe  in  years,  loved  and  repected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  So  also  has  passed  away  Father  Parrish,  beloved  by  all, 
one  whose  absence  for  the  first  time  we  so  deeply  feel.  Perhaps 
the  demise  of  no  one  has  attracted  more  widespread  attention 
nor  caused  deeper  sorrow  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  the  death  of  the 
late  Peter  H.  Burnett,  the  first  governor  of  California,  and  an  Ore¬ 
gon  pioneerof  1843,  who  had  served  in  the  legislature  and  was  one 
of  the  first  justicesof  the  supremecourt.  Hon.  John  Min  to,  a  pio- 
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neerof  1844,  lias  recently  and  fittingly  said:  “The  state  of  Oregon 
has  done  itself  credit  by  placing  upon  the  walls  of  its  capital 
likenesses  of  its  governors  and  the  friend  of  the  early  pioneers.  It 
can  well  afford  to  step  further  and  place  within  its  halls  the  por¬ 
traits  of  at  least  three  of  its  early  pioneers — Peter  H.  Burnett,  Jesse 
Applegate  and  James  W.  Nesmith.”  Others  worthy  of  honorable 
mention  have  passed  away,  but  want  of  information  and  lack  of 
time  prevents  any  allusion,  trusting  the  names  of  all  such  will  be 
furnished  the  secretary  of  this  Association;  a  duty  every  pioneer 
owes  to  himself  and  family. 

IT  HAS  NO  TERRORS. 

The  cry  of  hard  times  has  no  terrors  for  the  pioneer  men  and 
women  who  endured  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  weary  trip 
across  the  plains  with  their  ox  teams,  and  left  their  wagons  at 
The  Dalles  or  brought  them  over  the  Cascades  by  the  Barlow 
route  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Hood.  Then  there  was  no  circula¬ 
tion  of  gold  and  silver,  traffic  being  carried  on,  prior  to  1850,  by 
beaver  skins,  pelts,  hoop-poles  and  wheat.  When  scarcely  able  to 
lift  a  sack  of  wheat,  I  have  myself  hauled  it  to  Portland,  with 
oxen,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  disposed  of  it  for  one 
cent  a  pound,  taking  in  exchange,  groceries,  clothing,  etc. 

While  freight  and  passenger  rates  are  exceedingly  and  unrea¬ 
sonably  high,  yet  those  who  enjoy  the  present  advantages  have  but 
slight  conception  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  pioneers. 
For  instance,  in  1850  postage  on  a  single  letter  to  the  states  was 
40  cents.  Steamboat  fare  from  Astoria  to  Portland  was  $25  each 
way,  which  was  reduced  by  the  steamer  Lot  Whitcomb  in  1851  to 
$16,  or  $32  for  the  round  trip;  the  same  year  freight  was  carried 
from  Oregon  City  to  Portland,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  for 
$15  per  ton,  passengers,  $5  each;  about  the  same  charges  were  made 
from  Canemah  to  Salem  and  Dayton. 

As  late  as  1859  as  high  as  $2°  Per  ton  was  charged  on  freight 
from  Portland  to  the  Cascades.  In  fact,  there  were  very  uncer¬ 
tain  and  limited  facilities  for  transportation  on  the  Columbia 
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and  Willamette  rivers  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  O.  S.  N 
Co.  in  i860. 


OUR  INDIAN  WAR  VETERANS. 

In  civilized  warfare  the  soldier  realizes  that  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  are  watching  his  every  act,  the  pomp  and  splendors  of 
war  kindle  anew  the  flames  of  patriotism  and  urge  him  on  to  deeds 
of  valor  and  feats  of  prowess;  if  he  goes  down  he  knows  that  an 
honored  sepulchre  will  receive  his  remains,  and  that  a  grateful 
nation  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  memory.  Not  so  with  the 
pioneer  who  made  a  fortress  of  his  log  cabin,  and,  leaving  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  mother  of  his  children  to  guard  home 
and  family,  while  he  went  forth  to  meet  a  savage  foe,  unknown 
to  civilization  and  law,  whose  one  passion  is  torture,  rapine  and 
destruction;  no  bugle  sound  or  martial  strain  led  him  on,  but 
often  alone  or  in  small  bauds  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  lurking 
foe.  Such  were  the  brave  men  who  protected  the  early  settlements 
with  their  blood  and  treasure.  All  honor  to  the  heroes  living  or 
dead  through  whose  sacrifices  it  was  made  possible  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river  basin  to  become  the  home  of  millions  whose  civilization , 
splendor,  and  wealth  are  destined  to  rival  the  far-famed  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  And  right  here,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  general  government  has  not  dealt  fairly 
with  the  veterans  of  our  Indian  wars  on  this  coast.  In  our  homes 
for  disabled  soldiers  the  government  pays  J.100  per  year  for  all  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars  who  are 
members  of  these  homes,  but  nothing  for  equally  as  deserving 
veterans  of  our  Indian  wars.  Unclt  Sam  has  dealt  justly  qnd 
liberally  with  those  who  have  defended  the  flag  against  civilized 
and  human  foes,  then  why  not  give  some  consideration  to  those 
who  performed  a  similar  service  against  a  savage  and  inhuman 
foe.  There  has  been  absolutely  no  assistance  rendered  those 
veterans  who  welded  the  link  which  unites  the  Pacific  with  the 
Atlantic  under  one  constitution  and  one  flag.  The  young  and 
unknown  soldier  who,  scorning  all  tactics  of  civilized  warfare, 
plunged  into  the  river  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  Nesmith  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  ambushed  savage  from  his  stronghold,  and  who  on  an- 
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other  occasion  sent  word  to  the  besieged  settlers  in  the  Cascade  i 
blockhouse  that  "he  was  coming  to  rescue  them  or  die  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  was  as  deserving  then  as  when  he  became  the  hero  of 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga,  Appomatox  Court-  I 
house  and  Winchester.  Who  knowns  that  but  for  the  lessons  in-  i 
culcated  as  a  pioneer  and  Indian  fighter  of  Oregon,  the  name  and  l 
fame  of  Phil  Sheridan  might  have  gone  down  unhonored  and  I 
unsung.  Governor  Lord  himself,  schooled  in  the  hardships  of 
Indian  warfare,  has  well  said  that  a  braver  and  more  deserving 
class  of  men  never  lived,  and  that  justice  and  humanity  demand¬ 
ed  early  recognition  by  congress  for  services  long  since  rendered. 

Pioneers  of  Oregon,  you  have  furnished  the  material  out  of 
which  has  been  woven  the  majestic  structure  of  our  civil  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions  we  so  dearly  cherish.  It  is  true  many  have 
passed  beyond  the  realms  of  finite  existence,  yet  they  have  left  a 
lasting  impress  upon  the  character  of  our  people  and  the  institu-  | 
tions  they  helped  to  upbuild.  When  first  }'ou  came  here  you  were  ! 
young,  brave  and  strong;  the  weak,  the  halt,  the  timid  and  the  j 
wavering  died  on  the  wayside  or  turned  back  before  scaling  the  ! 
Rocky  mountains,  or  traversing  the  sagebrush  plains  of  Idaho,  ! 
and  nobly  have  you  performed  your  work.  From  50,000  souls  in 
1859  our  population  has  increased  to  near  500,000;  yet  from  out 
that  pioneer  band  merchant  princes,  bankers  and  honored  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  every  profession  and  trade  are  today  on  every  hand. 
During  all  these  years  of  changing  scenes,  the  stability,  business 
capacity  and  statesmanship  of  the  pioneer  men  have  been  excelled 
only  by  the  spotless  purity  of  character,  integrity  and  virtue 
of  their  wives,  daughters  and  mothers.  Out  of  nine  governors  all 
but  two  have  been  pioneers,  and  those  two  are  worthy  of  honor¬ 
ary  membership  by  long  residence  and  faithful  services  as  citi-  . 
zens  of  their  adopted  state.  Of  that  band  one  has  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  attorney -general  of  theUnited  States,  while  ! 
two  others  have  been  appointed  judges  of  the  United  States  court, 
the  survivor  still  holding  that  exalted  position.  Of  28  senators 
and  representatives  in  congress,  all  but  five  have  been  pioneers. 
Two  of  the  judges  who  honor  the  'supreme  bench  are  pioneers; 
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the  chief  justice  and  one  United  States  senator  being  native  sons 
of  Oregon.  Nearly  all  the  circuit  and  supreme  judges  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  state  legislators  came  to  Oregon  prior  to  1859. 

In  the  few  minutes  necessarily  allowed  me  on  this  occasion, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavored  merely  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the 
facts  and  incidents  of  the  early  history  of  Oregon.  Its  discovery, 
development  and  wonderful  resources  are  grand  themes  for  the 
impartial,  unbiased  and  painstaking  historian.  Of  the  number 
who  have  essayed  to  write  a  history  of  the  Northwest  coast,  too 
many  have  been  guided  by  undue  adulation,  sectarian  or  partisan 
bias — writing  history  as  the  early  settler  staked  off  his  claim — 
on  horseback,  without  chain  or  compass.  The  pioneers  were  men 
and  women  of  great  strength  of  character,  combined  with  a  high 
order  of  intelligence;  they  came  from  every  state,  and  were  of 
nearly  every  nationality,  embracing  nearly  every  creed  and  be¬ 
lief,  all  being  conscientious — inspired  alike  by  their  belief  in  a 
God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  A  true  narrative  of  their 
lives  and  character,  and  not  the  pen  of  a  few  biased  sectarian 
writers,  will  enshrine  their  memory  in  the  heart  of  every  just 
man  and  woman. 


OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS 


BY  HON.  T.  T.  GEER,  MACREAY. 


No  other  circumstance  so  vividly  illustrates  the  “passing  of 
the  pioneer”  as  the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  frequently  selected  men  to  deliver  the  annual  and  oc¬ 
casional  addresses  who  are  too  young  to  have  been  in  anyjway  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  pioneer  movement  that  gradually  wrenched 
our  fair  land  from  the  domination  of  the  untutored  Indian  and 
the  condition  of  a  howling  wilderness. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  your  Association,  I  used  to  attend  its 
annual  gatherings  and  listen  to  the  narratives  of  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  such  men  as  Nesmith,  Lane  and  other  honored  pioneers 
of  the  early  ’40’s,  little  dreaming  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  talk  to  the  Oregon  Piqneers. 

Just  what  is  to  be  or  can  be  expected  in  an  address  before  a 
gathering  of  actual  pioneers  from  one  who  never  “pioneered”  any 
in  all  his  born  days,  is  precisely  what  puzzles  me  at  this  moment. 
In  all  the  pioneer  addresses  I  have  ever  heard,  the  happy  narra¬ 
tors  grew  enthusiastic  in  the  recital  of  the  genuinely  patriotic 
impulses  that  prompted  them  to  encounter  the  “hair-breadth  es¬ 
capes  by  flood  and  field”  that  they  knew  lay  between  them  and 
the  promised  land  by  the  setting  sun;  but  after  such  a  wonderful 
country  as  this  Oregon  of  ours  has  been  captured  and  conquered, 
the  enraptured  victors  are  quite  apt  to  justifiably  weave  a  slight 
thread  of  colored  romance  into  the  warp  of  monotonous  reality — 
to  relieve  the  dead  level  of  common  prose  with  a  pleasant  mix¬ 
ture  of  roseate  poetry. 

For  instance,  a  few  days  since,  in  conversation  with  “Uncle” 
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Billy  Taylor,  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors,  who  settled  on  his 
donation  land  claim,  which  he  still  owns,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  now 
full  50  years  ago  lacking  only  a  few  months,  I  asked  him  how  he 
happened  to  come  to  Oregon  so  long  ago,  and  he  replied  that  in 
1844  himself  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  four 
years,  and  his  father-in  law.  Uncle  Jimmy  Smith,  who  was  well 
known  in  Marion  county  30  years  ago,  moved  from  Franklin 
county,  Missouri,  to  Holt  county,  on  what  was  known  as  the 
“Platte  purchase.”  A  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  there,  and 
while  seated  around  their  campfire  one  night.  Mr.  Smith  said, 
after  a  protracted  silence,  “William,  did  you  ever  hear  anything 
about  Oregon?”  Mr.  Taylor  replied  that  he  had  heard  of  such  a 
country,  but  had  never  thought  anything  about  it.  “Well,”  said 
Uncle  Jimmy,  after  another  lapse  of  silence,  and  as  he  rolled  a 
fresh  log  into  the  fire,  “we  had  better  go  there  in  the  spring; 
there's  too  infernal  much  ague  in  this  blasted  country.” 

So  there  was  a  motive  for  coming  to  Oregon  that  was 'not  so 
patriotic,  perhaps,  as  it  was  sensible,  though  it  is  possible,  I  ad¬ 
mit,  that  having  been  for  years  so  thoroughly  the  victims  of  the 
old  fashioned  ague  they  may  have  for  that  reason  the  more  readi¬ 
ly  hoped  to  succeed  in  shaking  oflT  the  fierce  hold  of  the  British 
lion. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  of  the  younger  generation  to  question  the 
motive  of  any  man  who  came  to  Oregon  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century — whether  he  came  to  uphold  the  war  cry,  "54:40  or 
fight,”  to  escape  the  ague  or  to  secure  a  home  in  a  country  where 
land  could  be  had  without  price  On  this  occasion  we  graciously 
accept  the  fact  that  you  have  temporarily  called  us  into  your  ser¬ 
vice  and  expect  a  recital  of  the  motives  that  brought  us  here.  I 
say  “us,”  for  in  the  younger  generation  I  include  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  to-day  delivered  the  most  excellent  annual  address. 
I  regard  him  as  still  being  one  of  the  boys,  a  lover  of  fun,  and  who, 
as  you  all  remember,  only  a  year  ago,  was  eugaged  in  perpetrat¬ 
ing  a  most  stupendous  joke,  with  the  entire  state  as  an  interested 
audience.  May  his  youth  be  perennial! 
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My  own  motive  for  coming  to  Oregon  is  somewhat  lost  in  a 
film  of  obscurity,  superinduced  by  circumstances  over  which  I 
had  no  adequate  control.  When  1  got  here  I  seemed  to  have 
been  here  already.  As  near  as  I  can  make  out,  however,  my  com¬ 
ing  in  March,  1851,  was  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  my  parents 
preceded  me  in  the  summer  of  ’47,  and,  whatever  else  I  may  have 
to  thank  them  for,  I  shall  never  cease  to  lift  my  voice  in  expres¬ 
sions  of  gratitude  that  my  eyes  first  saw  the  light  of  this  world  in 
the  famous  “Waldo  hills,”  Marion  county,  Oregon — a  region  at 
once  picturesque  in  its  topography,  matchless  as  to  fertility  of 
soil,  unequalled  as  to  the  variety  of  its  timber,  the  purity  of  its 
running  waters,  and  the  varied  beauty  of  its  fields,  pastures,  mead¬ 
ows  and  woods. 

The  poetic  enthusiast  who  wanted  to  climb  where  Moses 
stood  and  view  the  landscape  o’er,  would,  I  am  sure,  have  con¬ 
sidered  his  anticipations  provokingly  tame  if  he  could  have  been 
with  Uncle  Dan  Waldo  on  that  famous  day  in  1843  when,  from 
the  enchanting  eminence  just  east  of  the  spot  where  he  after¬ 
ward  built  his  house,  he  beheld  with  one  extended  sweep  of  the 
eye  the  magnificent  country  that  was  as  unsullied  by  the  touch 
of  man  as  when  first  made  by 

“Our  fathers’  God,  from  out  whose  hand 

The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand.” 

Daniel  Waldo,  after  whom  the  garden  spot  of  Oregon  was 
named,  was  the  first  permanent  settler  in  that  region.  A  Rocky- 
mountain  trapper,  whom  Mr.  Waldo  had  met  in  St.  Louis,  named 
William  Burroughs,  had  built  a  cabin  near  where  the  town  of 
Macleay  is  now  situated,  but  had  not  done  so  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  home,  nor  even  of  holding  any  land.  Mr.  Waldo  set¬ 
tled  on  the  farm  still  owned  by  his  son,  Judge  John  B.  Waldo,  on 
December  1,  1843,  and  was  one  of  the  genuine  pioneers  of  Oregon. 
He  left  3,000  acres  of  land  in  Missouri  undisposed  of  and  came  to 
Oregon  solely  to  escape  not  only  the  annual  but  the  continued 
attacks  of  the  ague,  which  at  that  time  had  undisputed  sway  on 
all  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Western  states. 
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For  this  reason  he  passed  by  the  fertile,  attractive  and  un¬ 
occupied  lands  of  Salem,  French  and  Howell’s  prairies,  and  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  higher,  picturesque  and  rolling  lands  of  the  hills 
beyond.  Mr.  Waldo’s  judgment  never  failed  him,  though  he  did 
not  then  know  that  ague  is  as  foreign  to  any  location  in  Oregon 
as  comfort  is  to  hades. 

In  the  summer  of  1844  Mr.  Waldo  built  the  log  house  which 
served  as  his  home  until  1853,  when  he  built  the  substantial  frame 
structure  which  is  today  the  comfortable  and  well-preserved  home 
of  Judge  Waldo. 

The  log  house  still  stands  just  as  it  was  built  51  )ears  ago, 
and  on  last  Sunday,  the  9th  inst.,  I  stood  within  its  sacred  walls, 
and,  with  uncovered  head,  listened  in  imagination  to  the  voices 
of  the  past  that  had  on  many  occasions  mingled  there  in  consul¬ 
tation  concerning  matters  that  affected  the  condition  of  an  em¬ 
bryonic  commonwealth.  Around  the  hospitable  fireplace,  for 
which  the  generous  aperture  in  the  logs  still  remains  as  a  mute 
witness  of  the  times  of  long  ago,  Nesmith  and  Applegate  and 
Burnett  and  Minto,  and  scores  of  others  had  often  gathered  and 
discussed  the  problems  of  incipient  civil  government. 

Like  many  another  pioneer  of  the  early  ’40’s,  the  old  log  house 
is  settling  to  the  earth,  but,  with  the  true  loyalty  of  a  native  son, 
Judge  Waldo  has  this  summer  placed  under  it  strong  fir  posts, 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  reaching  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground 
at  intervals;  so  that  after  a  generation  of  faithful  duty  the  vener¬ 
able  fir  logs,  taken  from  the  forest  51  years  ago,  are  literally  go¬ 
ing  on  crutches,  supported  by  a  younger  generation  of  their  own 
kind,  started  from  the  seed  long  since  the  historic  summer  of  1844. 

Standing  on  the  dirt  floor,  and  leaning  wearily  against  one  of 
the  wrinkled  walls,  is  an  old  front  door,  which  has  not  seen  active 
duty  for  more  than  40  years,  but  whose  latch-string  could  always 
be  found  hanging  on  the  outside.  It  was  made  entirely  of  hand¬ 
made  nails,  whose  huge,  battered  heads  still  bear  the  marks  of 
the  son  of  Vulcan  who  fully  earned  his  wages,  no  matter  what 
his  charge. 
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The  judge  uses  the  old  house  for  an  implement  shed,  and 
lying  on  the  ground  at  the  feet,  so  to  speak,  of  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  twine-binder,  is  an  old  wooden- axle  wagon  hub,  without 
hub,  without  spoke,  excepting  two,  which  rolled  its  weary  way 
way  2,000  miles  from  Missouri  to  Oregon,  in  1843.  There  it  rests 
with  its  old  “linch-pin”  attachment,  a  helpless,  discarded  outcast, 
jeered  at  by  a  gorgeous  array  of  steel  binders,  light-draft  runners 
and  rotary  pulverizers — an  eloquent  reminder,  especially  to  the 
younger  generation,  that  the  “world  do  move/’ 

Hon.  William  Martin,  present  judge  of  Umatilla  county, 
helped  hew  the  logs  for  the  old  house  51  years  ago,  and  is  still  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation  himself. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  a  log  school-house  was  built  near  the 
Waldo  house  and  school  was  taught  in  it  the  following  winter  by 
a  man  named  Vernon,  who  went  to  California  soon  after  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.  This  was  probably  the  first  public 
school  ever  taught  in  Oregon,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  the 
children  of  Dan  Waldo  and  William  Taylor. 

Even  in  those  early  days  the  habits  of  civilization  were  set¬ 
tling  over  the  young  community,  and  a  man  whose  sons  are  to¬ 
day  well-known  citizens  of  Marion  county  lodged  a  complaint 
against  a  neighbor,  charging  him  with  acquiring  possession  of 
a  live  mutton  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  rightful 
owner.  The  case  was  tried  before  Uncle  Dan  Waldo,  who  was,  by 
mutual  consent,  the  acting  “squire”  for  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
attorneys  were  J.  W.  Nesmith  and  Peter  H.  Burnett.  My  inform¬ 
ant  was  a  boy  then,  and  remembers  seeing  the  jury  retire  behind 
the  house,  in  the  absence  of  any  room  to  assemble  in,  and,  while 
seated  on  some  logs  bv  the  woodpile,  each  one  whittled  a  pile  of 
shavings  while  the  merits  of  the  case  were  discussed  according  to 
the  “law  and  the  evidence.” 

From  the  conversations  I  have  had  during  the  past  week  with 
several  pioneers  of  the  early  ’40’s,  I  judge  that  the  first  thing  the 
head  of  every  family  did  upon  arriving  here  was  to  make  some 
rails  for  somebody  who  had  come  the  year  before  in  return  for 
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potatoes  to  eat.  Beyond  potatoes,  the  appetite  of  the  average 
arrival  in  the  Willamette  valley  in  those  days  did  not  dare  to  as¬ 
pire;  bread  was  a  fabled  luxury,  and  meat  an  “iridescent  dream.” 
Hon.  David  Simpson,  now  living  in  Salem,  came  in  1845,  and  the 
next  day  after  his  arrival  (I  believe  it  was  the  next  day),  he  be¬ 
gan  making  1,000  rails  for  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  potatoes — 25 
cents  a  hundred  for  rails  and  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  potatoes.  Now- 
a-days  men  get  75  cents  a  hundred  for  making  rails,  buy  potatoes 
for  25  and  30  cents,  andcomplain  of  hard  times.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Simpson  boarded  with  the  man  he  made  rails  for,  and 
when  I  said  to  him  that  for  a  time  at  least  he  got  all  the  pota¬ 
toes  he  could  eat,  he  replied:  “Oh,  yes.  but  I  never  was  fond  of 
potatoes,  and  the  mischief  of  it  was  he  didn’t  have  anything  to 
eat  but  potatoes.” 

In  1850  my  father  took  up  a  donation  land  claim  of  one  mile 
square,  within  two  miles  of  the  Waldo  place,  and  built  a  log 
house,  10x12,  with  a  kitchen  extension,  two  sizes  smaller.  Here 
my  parents  lived  when  I  was  born  a  year  later. 

Most  of  us  can,  I  presume,  recollect  the  first  thing  we  can  re¬ 
member.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  my  recollection  today  than  the 
first  event  that  ever  impressed  itself  on  my  memory.  Architec¬ 
ture  in  those  days  was  somewhat  different  from  the  style  in  vogue 
at  present,  and  especially  was  ventilation  based  on  a  system  that 
is  decidedly  out  of  favor  now.  In  the  matter  of  the  floor  in  our 
kitchen  above  referred  to,  the  ventilation  between  the  puncheon 
boards  that  constituted  it  was  so — well,  so  ample  that  my  sister, 
who  was  two  years  younger  than  myself,  and  just  able  to  crawl, 
acquired  the  habit  of  depositing  our  spoon  through  one  of  those 
cracks  beneath  the  floor  at  least  once  every  day.  We  had  a  knife 
and  fork  also,  but  they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  weapons  and 
were  kept  beyond  our  reach. 

To  make  diurnal  visits  under  the  floor  and  rescue  that  spoon 
from  permanent  loss  was  exacted  of  me  at  the  tender  age  of  three 
years,  and  is  the  first  thing  on  this  earth  that  I  remember.  The 
space  was  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  must  have  been  at 
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least  eight  feet  square,  but  it  was  dark,  and  my  youthful  imagi¬ 
nation  had  it  densely  inhabited  by  all  the  hideous  monsters  ever 
known  to  geology,  zoology,  or  mythology,  each  with  a  belligerent 
demeanor  and  a  carnivorous  intent. 

In  1855,  my  father  sold  his  640  acres  of  land,  and  moved  to 
Silverton.  I  am  not  sure  what  he  received  for  it,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  pair  of  tongs  and  a  quarter  of  beef.  I  know 
it  was  regarded  as  a  good  trade  in  those  days,  for  there  was  more 
land  in  the  country  than  anything  else.  On  the  4th  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  I  drove  by  the  same  land,  which  now  constitutes  sev¬ 
eral  farms  highly  improved,  and  which  would,  in  ordinary  times, 
easily  sell  for  $25,000. 

But  men  cannot  foresee  the  result  of  these  moves  on  life’s 
checker-board,  and  it  is  probably  best,  else  everybody  would  soon 
be  rich,  and  there  would  be  nobody  to  do  the  work.  It  was  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  who  said  that  men  in  business  matters  were  like 
a  successful  hunter,  who  always'looked  at  his  foresight  through 
his  hindsight. 

Today,  Silverton  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  Oregon, 
but  when  my  father  moved  there,  in  1855,  it  contained  only  one 
house,  and  it  was  on  wheels,  having  just  arrived  from  the  preten¬ 
tious  town  of  Milford,  two  miles  above,  on  Silver  creek — though 
when  that  house  started  away  Milford  was  depopulated,  and  has 
been  ever  since. 

It  was  in  Silverton  I  first  attended  school,  and  the  “master” 
was  Paul  Crandall,  a  pioneer  of  the  early  days  and  at  one  time 
well  known  over  the  State.  I  also  went  to  school  to  F.  O.  Mc- 
Cown,  who  afterwards  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Oregon  City, 
and  a  few  years  since  delivered  the  Occasional  Address  before  your 
Association.  He  is  now  numbered  among  those  who  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers. 

I  trust  no  one  will  be  induced  to  unfavorably  criticize  my  re¬ 
marks,  so  far,  because  of  the  tinge  of  personal  reference  that  has 
pervaded  them,  since  the  object  of  these  reunions  is  largely  to 
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gather  the  recollections  of  those  who  took  part,  either  old  or 
young,  in  the  events  which  constitute  our  early  history. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  my  father  removed  from  Silverton  to 
Salem  and  thus  cruelly  severed  the  youthful  ties  I  had  formed 
with  thechildren  of  the  former  place.  A  pretty  little  missof  eleven 
summers,  with  rosy  cheeks,  curly  hair  and  killing  eyes,  had  com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  moorings  of  my  lacerated  heart,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  I  was  ruthlessly  transplanted  to  what  seemed  to 
me  a  land  of  exile.  It  was  at  the  very  time  of  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  different  states  were  not  only  “  dissevered,  dis¬ 
cordant  and  belligerent,”  but  the  land  was  being  “drenched  in 
fraternal  blood.”  I  can  remember  how  men  were  troubled  and  ex¬ 
cited,  but  I  could  not  understand  what  there  was  in  all  that  to 
cause  them  sorrow,  when,  so  far  as  I  knew,  none  of  them  had 
been  recently  separated,  as  I  just  had  been,  from  the  only  object  on 
earth  that  could  give  any  further  interest  to  life  whatever.  I  had 
just  reached  the  tender  age  of  ten  years,  and  I  had  no  doubt  I 
was  undergoing  the  utmost  bounds  of  mundane  tribulation;  but 
so  great  was  my  recuperative  power,  that  within  three  weeks 
my  bereavement  came  to  an  end  and  I  was  again  basking  in 
sunshine  and  roses.  The  last  I  knew  of  my  youthful  charmer, 
she  was  living  on  a  sheep  ranch  on  Burnt  river,  the  mother  of 
eleven  children,  and  was  doing  as  well,  perhaps  better,  than  if 
my  father  had  remained  in  Silverton. 

Few  men  on  this  coast  of  my  age  have  lived  all  their  lives  nearer 
the  place  of  their  birth  than  I  have.  My  home  is  within  one  mile 
of  my  birthplace,  and  until  I  was  36  years  old  I  never  crossed 
the  state  line  of  Oregon.  In  1887  I  visited  the  great  central 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  in  the 
south. 

We  all  know  the  unimportant  estimate  placed  on  the  value 
of  Oregon  as  a  national  acquisition  by  many  of  the  leading  sen¬ 
ators  at  the  time  the  question  became  one  of  general  interest,  but 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  same  opinion  largely  prevailing  in  the 
Western  states  yet.  I  can  aptly  illustrate  this  fact  by  narrating  a 
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single  instance  that  occurred  during  a  visit  I  made  to  the  East 
some  time  since. 

While  traveling  from  Cincinnati  to  Lexington,  my  seat-mate 
in  the  car  soon  learned  that  I  was  from  Oregon,  and,  after  a  some¬ 
what  protracted  study  of  the  general  appearance  of  one  who  had 
recently  emerged  from  the  jungles  of  the  great  Western  wilder¬ 
ness,  said  he  had  a  brother  out  in  Oregon  who  had  been  there 
three  years,  and  gave  his  name.  He  said  he  supposed  I  knew  him, 
and  when  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  to  say  I  did  not,  he  replied: 
“Why,  he  lives  in  Oregon!”  And  the  look  of  pitying  incredulity 
that  overspread  his  countenance  betrayed  his  belief  that  I  had 
never  been  near  Oregon,  else  1  must  have  known  his  dear  brother. 

But  the  many  natural  disadvantages  with  which  those  states 
are  afflicted  appeal  strongly  to  the  charitable  side  of  the  traveler’s 
nature,  and  my  firm  belief  is  that  the  people  there  are  really  en¬ 
titled  to  a  generous  degree  of  sympathy  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  spent  several  days  visiting  in  the  family  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer  in  central  Illinois  where  the  only  meat  used  was  chicken, 
daily  led  to  the  sacrificial  altar  for  general  consumption,  while 
the  clover  pastures  were  full  of  fat  hogs;  but  the  hogs  were  “ex¬ 
empt  from  execution,”  because  of  the  frightful  ravages  of  hog 
cholera,  on  account  of  which  disease  the  poultry  were  made  to 
suffer  all  the  pangs  of  vicarious  atonement.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  palate  of  a  visiting  brother,  but  it 
seemed  singular  to  a  native  son  of  Oregon  who  had  never  before 
been  nearer  a  case  of  hog  cholera  than  2,000  miles. 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  impressions  a  visit  to  those 
states  made  on  a  native  Oregonian,  but  the  limit  of  this  address 
will  not  permit.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  upon  my  return  to  Oregon, 
I  became  skeptical,  and  have  been  ever  since,  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  historic  and  geographical  conclusion  that  locates  the 
original  Garden  of  Eden  in  Asia. 

But  Oregon  is  no  longer  a  new  state;  the  struggles  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  are  over;  no  man  can  be  called  a  pioneer  who  goes  to  a 
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country  by  rail  and  finds  it  full  to  repletion  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  checkered  with  railroads,  telegraphs  and  river  steam¬ 
ers.  No  country  is  any  longer  new  when  one  of  its  native  sons 
can  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  locust  trees  planted  40  years  ago, 
and  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  western  mountains,  dandle  on 
his  knee  his  own  grandson  and  listen  with  dreamy  reverie  to  the 
music  of  his  innocent  prattle.  This  I  did  yesterday.  My  grand¬ 
father,  a  pioneer  of  '47,  also  lives  today,  as  does  my  mother  and 
my  daughter.  Five  generations  of  us  are  living  and  enjoying 
perfect  health,  which  furnishes  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the 
salutary  influence  of  a  healthful  climate  and  the  matchless  bless¬ 
ings  of  untroubled  consciences,  acquired  and  inherited. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  change  the  subject 
enough  to  say  that  the  boastful  spirit  that  so  often  dominates 
the  tyrant  man,  and  which  is  likely  to  become  uppermost  when  he 
is  engaged  in  recounting  his  achievements  while  employed  in 
founding  empires  on  the  conquered  wastes  of  his  martial  prowess, 
shall  have  no  place  in  my  remarks  today;  and  1  wish  to  say  that 
no  pioneer  address  which  pretends  to  deal  with  pioneer  times  can 
hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  being  “stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,” 
which  omits  to  give  the  pioneer  women  the  highest  praise  the 
English  language  can  bestow.  This  1  would  do  with  a  cheerful 
heart  and  reverent  demeanor,  but  for  the  fact  that  your  program 
announces  that  to-night  one  of  Oregon’s  native  daughters,  and  a 
schoolmate  of  mine  during  the  first  half  of  the  century — I  beg  her 
pardon,  I  mean  the  first  part  of  the  last  half — is  to  discuss  this 
very  theme,  and  the  announcement  itself  guarantees  an  hour  of 
entertainment  and  instruction. 

But  I  must  trespass  enough  to  say  that  the  mothers  of  our 
race  are  the  race  itself;  in  all  great  pioneer  movements  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  men  are  pleasant  dreams  compared  with  the  trying 
ordeals  and  patient  denials  of  the  women.  No  settlement  is  so 
far  from  the  great  centers  of  civilization,  no  lonely  cabin  is  so 
far  away  in  the  foothills  from  the  best  part  of  that  isolated  set¬ 
tlement  that  some  devoted,  noble  women  has  not  followed  the 
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husband  of  her  choice,  and  is  struggling  heroically  to  build  a 
home — the  sacred  altar  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

During  recent  years  I  have  traveled  in  Wallowa  county  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  this  state,  far  away  from  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  and  even  there,  where  all  the  desirable  land  was  long  ago 
taken,  I  would  sometimes  see  where  some  homeless  man  had  made 
a  creditable  effort  to  rear  a  domestic  temple  on  some  stray  acre 
of  barren  land  without  means  or  help — the  little  home  without 
fence,  field  or  garden,  barn,  wood  shed,  or  woodpile,  the  husband 
evidently  away  working  for  food  for  the  family — even  there  I 
would  see  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  family  sitting  in  the  open 
doorway,  no  cloubt  thinking  of  the  familiar  scenes  of  her  happy 
childhood  in  some  far  away  Eastern  home. 

Who  can  declare  in  fitting  terms  the  praise  due  women  who 
thus  abandon  the  comforts  of  home  and  sacrifice  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  altar  of  domestic  constancy?  No  corner  of  the 
earth  is  so  distant,  no  condition  of  men  so  pitiable  and  forsaken, 
that  women  are  not  found  there  lending  their  encouragement  and 
lightening  the  burdens  by  their  cheerful  presence. 

Any  women  on  earth  can  go  into  a  bachelor’s  miserable  cabin 
and  without  additional  means,  furniture  or  help,  transform  it  into 
a  miniature  paradise.  In  travelling  through  a  new  country,  you 
can  at  a  glance  distinguish  every  house  presided  over  by  a  women. 
She  will  have  some  kind  of  a  curtain  over  the  window,  if  it  is 
nothing  but  a  newspaper  with  the  lower  edge  adorned  by  some 
kind  of  faucy  “scollops,”  and  she  will  have  some  kind  of  house 
plant  in  the  window,  though  it  may  be  no  more  than  an  old  oys¬ 
ter  can  with  a  pansy  in  it.  Bless  her  heart  evermore!  No  duty 
presses  so  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  men  for  speedy  and  permanent 
recognition  as  the  one  to  help  them  with  lives  of  encouragement, 
devotion  and  constancy. 

May  Heaven  bless  the  small  band  of  white-haired  pioneers 
who  yet  remain  with  us.  As  the  years  go  by  the  Grim 
Reaper  makes  his  demands  more  frequent  and  inexorable,  and 
in  time,  this  Association  will  itself  have  finished  its  work.  Since 
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its  last  meeting  my  honored  uncle,  Ralph  C.  Geer,  has  gone  to 
his  final  reward,  after  a  continuous  residence  in  Oregon  for 
more  than  48  years.  He  was  born  in  Windham  county,  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  March  13,  1816.  In  the  spring  of  1818,  his  father 
moved  to  Union  county,  Ohio,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
the  youngest,  Fred  W.  (yet  living  in  Butteville,  Oregon),  being 
then  an  infant. 

The  journey  was  made  in  a  small  wagon  drawn  by  one  horse, 
and  upon  their  arrival  in  Ohio,  their  only  earthly  possession  that 
was  available  for  the  purchase  of  food  was  a  bolt  of  jeans  cloth 
that  Grandmother  Geer  had  woven  before  leaving  Connecticut. 
This  they  sold  for  a  few  dollars  which  kept  the  wolf  from  the 
door  until  some  other  shift,  always  within  reach  of  the  self-reli¬ 
ant  pioneer,  could  be  found. 

In  1840,  Ralph  Geer,  than  a  married  man,  he  having  married 
Miss  Mary  Willard  three  years  before,  moved  to  Knox  county, 
Illinois.  But  this  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary  repression  of  the 
Western  fever,  and  in  the  early  spring  of  1847,  he,  in  company 
with  his  family,  his  father  and  mother,  four  brothers  and  five  sis¬ 
ters  started  on  the  long  journey  to  Oregon  in  the  company  whose 
leader  was  that  noble  old  pioneer,  Joel  Palmer. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Oregon,  he  bought  the  farm  in  the 
Waldo  Hills,  always  known  as“Fruit  P'arm,”  and  which  remained 
his  home  until  his  death.  Having  brought  a  liberal  supply  of 
apple  and  pear  seeds  from  Illinois,  he  became  the  pioneer  nursery¬ 
man  of  Oregon,  or  at  least  of  Marion  county,  and  for  many  years 
did  a  large  business  with  the  people  of  the  entire  Willamette 
valley. 

Ralph  Geer  was  a  man  of  positive  opinions,  great  force  of 
character  and  of  unquestioned  integrity.  His  generous  impulses 
and  unbounded  hospitality  were  conspicuous  characteristics,  and 
no  man’s  name  will  ever  have  a  place  on  the  roll  of  Oregon’s  pio¬ 
neers,  who  had  a  greater  attachment  for  his  adopted  state  than 
he,  nor  who  was  more  impatient  with  a  fault-finding  critic. 
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He  held  several  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  both  in  the 
earlier  and  later  years  of  Oregon’s  history,  and  his  name  is  honor¬ 
ably  linked  with  the  foundation  and  upbuilding  of  our  beloved 
commonwealth. 

After  a  long  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  he  passed  away 
on  January  9th,  1895,  aged  78  years  and  ten  months. 

If  Oregon  ever  attains  that  eminence  among  her  sister  states 
which  the  faith  of  Ralph  Geer  believed  would  yet  be  hers,  she  will 
be  the  fittest  abode  for  man  this  side  of  Paradise. 

But  thedaysof  practical  pioneering  are  gone  and  gone  forever. 
The  man  who  has  the  pioneer  instinct  implanted  in  his  bosom, 
must  now  sit  down  like  Alexander,  and  weep  for  other  wildernesses 
to  reclaim,  or  move  eastward.  Like  the  breaker  which  comes 
dashing  in  on  the  beach,  and  after  spending  its  force,  humbly  re¬ 
traces  its  steps,  so  the  future  pioneer  must  search  out  some  spot 
he  may  have  overlooked  in  the  mad  rush  to  his  great  Western 
hegira. 

So  uniform  and  universal  has  been  the  movement  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family  to  the  westward,  that  an  emigration  to  the  East 
would  seem  like  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  first  emigration 
mentioned  in  either  sacred  or  profane  history  is  an  account  of  how 
Cain,  after  slaying  his  brother  Abel,  moved  to  the  land  of  Nod, 
east  of  Eden.  This  appears  to  have  so  thoroughly  disgusted  peo¬ 
ple  that  everybody  else  has  been  going  west  ever  since. 


And  now  as  the  time  approaches  for  closing  this  address,  I 
instinctively  pause  and  listen  for  the  voices  of  our  departed  pio¬ 
neers  whose  lives  were  largely  given  that  you  and  I  might  have 
happy  homes  in  peace  and  plenty.  It  was  their  privilege  to 
come  west  and  possess  themselves  of  a  new  world;  it  is  now  our 
duty  to  graciously  accept  it  from  their  generous  hands,  with 
grateful  hearts,  and  preserve  it  as  a  sacred  heritage.  Let  us  con¬ 
secrate  ourselves  anew  on  this  anniversary  to  the  task  of  pushing 
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our  state  ahead  in  all  that  goes  toward  making  a  model  civil 
government  and  a  gradual  recurrence  to  many  of  the  homely  vir¬ 
tues  and  plainness  of  manners  that  characterized  our  honored 
ancestors. 

Added  and  growing  responsibilities  are  leaving  the  stooped 
formsof  our  departing  pioneer  fathers  and  are  settling  upon  us 
who  are  following  in  their  footsteps.  The  immense  magnitude 
of  the  gift  lightens  the  responsibility,  and  the  performance  of 
duty  only  is  required  to  make  our  state  a  land,  so  far  as  a  mere 
human  habitation  may  ever  become,  where 

“Rocks  and  hills  and  brooksand  vales 
With  milk  and  honey  flow.” 


WOMEN  IN  PIONEER  TIMES 


BY  MRS.  ROBERT  A.  MIEEER,  OREGON  CITY 


Pioneers  of  Oregon:  The  cause  that  brings  us  together  is  dear 
to  us  all.  That  feeling  of  interest  in  the  pioneer  history  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  which  causes  rue  to  speak  is  the  enthusiasm  which  assembles 
you  here.  We  come  to  keep  this  annual  festival  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  deeds  of  brave  men  and  women.  We  come  here  to 
celebrate  the  events,  great  and  small,  with  which  Oregon  history 
commenced.  We  come  as  citizens  to  testify  with  pride  that  our 
state  institutions  were  founded  by  these  people,  whom  we  term 
the  pioneers,  and  to  crown  them  with  the  well-deserved  wreath  of 
commendation,  before  the  close  of  their  eventful  lives.  Surely, 
then,  I  can  rely  upon  your  indulgence,  knowing  the  interest  that 
incites  me  to  speak,  also  inclines  you  to  hear. 

As  we  in  retrospection  look  over  the  vast  expanse  of  country 
as  it  appeared  fifty  years  ago,  and  view  the  scenes  and  events 
which  mark  the  beginnings  of  Oregon’s  history,  we  are  thrilled 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  admiration. 

We  look  upon  vast  plains  and  fertile  vales;  on  mighty  rivers, 
and  hills  and  forest  trees;  bubbling  waters,  so  pure  they  must  have 
come  from  the  eternal,  immaculate  snows;  a  smiling  heaven 
above,  and  grassy  slopes  beneath  our  feet;  snow  peaks,  and  moun¬ 
tains  “rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun”  surrounding  all.  A 
beautiful  country,  but  wild  and  unsubdued,  inhabited  only  by 
wild  beasts  and  a  roving  barbarous  people.  A  few  days  and 
weeks  go  by  and  we  see  approaching  this  country  occasional 
bands  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  long  lines  of  wagons  with  jrnen, 
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women  and  children.  We  look  into  the  faces  of  these  people  and 
fancy  we  see  in  their  countenances  gratitude  for  dangers  escaped 
and  also  anxiety  about  dangers  to  come.  They  all  look  tired  and 
worn,  and  we  know  there  were  no  friends  to  greet  them,  no  homes 
for  them  to  go  to,  and  we  wonder  if  they  will  not  perish?  Kre 
long  we  see  them  again,  first  in  the  Willamette  valley,  then  along 
the  line  of  the  great  Columbia,  and  later  in  the  more  genial  clime 
of  Southern  Oregon.  They  are  building  the  first  hearths  and 
altars  of  homes  in  Oregon,  and  a  change  comes  over  the  face  of 
the  land.  As  these  high-minded,  industrious  people  begin  the 
self-imposed  task  of  subduing  this  wilderness,  it  begins  to  “blos¬ 
som  as  the  rose.”  We  see  fields  and  gardens,  the  flowers  of  sum¬ 
mer,  the  yellow  waving  harvest  of  autumn,  spreading  over  the 
hills  and  creeping  along  the  valleys.  We  see  a  society  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  fullest  liberty;  we  see  Christianity  intermingled  with 
the  civilization ;  we  see  splendid  edifices  with  spires  pointed  up¬ 
ward,  a  perpetual  reminder  that  the  trend  of  their  lives  must  be 
upward.  Time  goes  on  and  these  people  increase  and  multiply; 
we  note  that  prosperity  increases  correspondingly.  Villages  arise 
here  and  there,  thriving  towns  dot  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
rivers,  and  now  cities  enliven  the  land  with  their  commerce. 
From  the  simplest  forms  of  social  union,  we  see  evolved  the 
“Wolf  Meeting”  on  French  Prairie,  the  first  legislative  assembly 
at  Oregon  City,  the  efficient  provisional  government,  and  finally 
the  wise,  politic  and  liberal  constitution  and  government  of  the 
present  time.  From  the  inborn  zeal  for  learning  we  see  spring 
into  existence  the  little  private  school  in  the  kitchen,  then  the 
poetic  log  school  house  with  its  puncheon  floor  and  backless 
benches,  and  finally  the  public  schools,  the  academies,  colleges 
and  universities  scattered  all  over  the  land. 

Month  after  month  and  year  after  year  has  gone  by  freighted 
with  the  energy,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  health  and  strength  and 
brain-power  of  these  people.  We  know  that  to  accomplish  all 
this,  they  did  not  selfishly  seek  their  own  personal  ease  nor  the 
prosperity  of  the  individual  or  the  family,  but  as  well,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  future  generations.  How  superior  they  have  proven 
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themselves  to  be  to  the  Canadian  trappers,  and  even  to  some  of 
bluer  blood,  who  were  content  to  live  an  easy  life  and  possibly 
ambitious  to  grow  rich,  but  cared  not  that  the  country  should 
remain  barbarous  and  inhabited  by  ignorant  and  immoral  half- 
breeds;  or  even  of  another  class,  who,  if  they  took  native  wives, 
at  least  sought  to  make  respectable  their  offspring,  by  a  bona- 
fide  marriage,  but  who  were  only  ambitious  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Our  pioneers  as  a  class  of  people  tower  above  these  people,  as 
they,  with  unselfish  hearts  and  from  a  high  moral  plane,  contem¬ 
plate  the  long  continued  result  of  all  the  good  they  can  do,  and 
resolve  that  the  world  shall  be  better  for  their  having  lived. 
They  have  thus  crowded  into  the  narrow  limit  of  their  earthly 
existence  an  interest  in,  not  only  the  future  glory  of  Oregon,  but 
through  this  state,  they  have  become  of  interest  to  the  whole 
world  through  all  time. 

While  recollection  is  thus  reviewing  the  scenes  and  events  of 
the  past,  and  the  results  evolved  out  of  them,  there  are  people 
inseparably  connected  with  this  development,  and  memory  brings 
them  into  view.  In  imagination  there  appears  before  us  the 
“White-headed  Eagle”  who  befriended  and  guarded  every  pio¬ 
neer — the  good,  kind,  considerate,  dignified  and  commanding  Dr. 
McDoughlin;  the  decisive  and  soldier-like  Dane;  the  energetic, 
helpful  and  suggestive  “Sage  of  Yoncalla;”  the  scholarly  and  ju¬ 
dicial  Deady;  the  sarcastic  wit,  the  popular  and  honored  Nesmith; 
the  good  and  devout  Dee,  Deslie,  Waller  and  Whitman;  and  the 
equally  good  and  devout  Rev.  Father  Blanchet;  the  kind-hearted, 
honored  and  much  lamented  Chadwick;  then  there  are  Abernethy, 
Grover,  Curry  and  the  legal-minded  George  H.  Williams,  and  we 
might  continue  for  hours  as  we  recognize  the  faces  of  those  who, 
in  private  life  as  well  as  public,  have  been  active  in  making  the 
civilization  we  enjoy.  As  we  thus  think  of  them  and  contem¬ 
plate  what  they  have  done,  we  can  almost  see  them  assembled 
in  council,  and  hear  their  weighty  arguments.  As  we  look  and 
listen,  we  meditate.  What  are  the  thoughts  that  thrill  us  and 
suffuse  our  eyes?  Is  it  that  they  encounter  the  storms  of  heaven,  the 
dangers  of  earth  and  the  violence  of  savages,  disease  and  famine? 
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No,  not  that  alone.  Our  emotions  are  stirred  within  us,  because 
we  realize  that  all  the  present  glory  of  this  state  depended  upon 
the  mighty  endurance  and  majestic  heroism  displayed  by  them, 
because  we  perceive  that  Oregon’s  government  and  free  institu¬ 
tions,  her  statesmen  and  orators,  her  artisans  and  architects,  her 
poets  and  painters,  point  back  to  the  time  when  all  their  future 
existence  depended  upon  the  contingency  whether  these  Oregon 
pioneers  could  withstand  the  fearful  odds  against  them.  With 
what  gratitude  we  rehearse  the  issue;  with  what  joyful  hearts  we 
honor  them;  with  what  pride  of  ancestry  we  name  them  our  pa¬ 
rents  and  grandparents! 

I  am  here  reminded  that  it  is  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to 
tell  the  story  of  women  in  pioneer  times.  The  lives  and  deeds  of 
the  pioneer  women  and  men  are  so  closely  allied,  and  the  lives 
of  the  women  depended  so  much  upon  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
men,  that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  so  often  alluding  to  the  men. 
Without  them  there  would  have  been  no  story  to  tell. 

In  order  to  understand  the  part  that  women  played  during 
the  pioneer  days,  let  us  ascertain  who  these  women  were  and 
from  whence  they  came.  Were  they  of  a  race  of  amazons  with 
giant  frames  and  iron  sinews?  Were  they  disciplined  and  trained 
by  some  school  and  given  a  knowledge  and  a  skill  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  they  were  about  to  undertake?  Let  us  see.  Some 
came  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement;  some  came  from 
luxurious  homes  of  ease;  some  were  the  systematic,  the  method¬ 
ical  but  thrifty  new  England  wives  and  mothers;  some  were  of 
the  proud,  ease-loving  Southern  stock;  some  were  sickly  and  con¬ 
sumptive,  others  were  robust,  vigorous  and  happy;  some  came 
from  homes  in  the  then  West,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Iowa;  some 
come  from  the  city,  and  others  from  homes  in  the  country.  A 
very  superficial  examination  developes  the  fact  that  women  of 
nearly  every  station  in  life  and  from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union  came  across  the  plains  to  Oregon.  Many  have  been  the 
queries  and  multitudinous  the  answers  to  why  men  came  to  this 
wild  west.  I  shall  not  venture  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  Why 
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did  women  come?  Immediately  I  would  have  an  answer,  if  I  put 
the  question,  “Because  men  came.”  Would  not  men  have  come  if 
women  had  not  done  so?  Yes.  Would  women  have  come  if  men 
had  not?  No,  not  even  if  the  country  had  remained  unsettled  un¬ 
til  the  present  time.  From  now  on,  it  might  be  different,  for  the 
the  new  woman  is  among  us.  She  is  not  at  all  like  her  great 
grandmother  and  there  is  no  telling  what  she  might  do.  I  do 
not  say  this  disparagingly  of  either  of  them,  but  just  to  note  the  dif¬ 
ference.  The  last  25  or  30  years  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  status  of  women.  Do  any  of  you  pioneers  of  1840  or  ’50  or 
even  ’60  remember  that  there  were  many  women  doctors,  women 
lawyers,  women  preachers,  women  lecturers  or  speakers,  during 
those  years?  It  was  something  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  for 
women  to  be  asked  to  address  any  kind  of  an  association.  I  read 
recently  a  letter  written  by  that  most  estimable  of  missionaries, 
Mrs.  Whitman,  to  her  mother,  in  which  she  makes  the  following 
statement:  “There  are  so  few  Christian  people  at  our  mission  I 
sometimes  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  offer  prayer  at  some  of  our 
meetings.  Mr.  Whitman  has  no  objection  to  women  praying,  but 
tells  me  that  I  had  better  not  do  so,  because  in  the  opinion  of 
others  it  would  be  wrong  and  out  of  place.”  I  might  relate  a 
number  of  incidents  like  this  to  show  that  women  were  not  like¬ 
ly  to  have  come  west  without  the  approval  and  even  the  company 
of  men.  I  infer  from  these  social  conditions  and  from  other 
things  which  I  will  not  mention,  that  while  many  women  were 
just  as  enthusiastic  and  as  anxious  to  undertake  the  journey  into 
this  far  west  as  the  husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  sons  were, 
that  the  majority  of  them  came  in  obedience  to  man’s  judg¬ 
ment,  whether  or  not  in  accord  with  her  own. 

Many  were  the  incentives  for  men  to  come  to  Oregon.  What 
incentive  was  there  for  women?  She  was  not  ambitious  to  conquer 
an  empire,  nor  carve  out  a  state.  Neither  did  she  aspire  to  polit¬ 
ical  honors.  Did  she  come  to  improveher  home  conditions?  She 
certainly  had  some  kind  of  home,  “though  ever  so  humble,” 
where  she  was;  say  a  log  cabin  in  Missouri,  where  a  daily  round 
of  little  duties  were  never  ceasing,  but  ever  increasing.  She  could 
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not  hope  for  much  more  than  this  in  the  west  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  she  must  first  make  that  long  hazardous  journey. 
She  was  ill-fitted  to  endure  the  traveling.  She  could  not  easily 
endure  the  heat  and  dust,  cramped  up  in  a  low-topped  wagon  all 
summer,  sometimes  holding  a  child  in  her  aching  arms  all  day, 
and  each  succeeding  day  like  the  preceding  one.  She  was  unpre¬ 
pared  to  defend  herself  against  the  attack  of  wild  beasts  and  wild 
Indians.  She  desired  advantages  for  her  children,  good  society 
for  her  girls,  and  education  for  her  boys.  She  was  nearer  social 
and  educational  centers  in  Missouri,  and  had  better  bear  the  ills 
she  had  than  to  fly  to  others  that  she  knew  not  of.  What  in¬ 
ducement  was  there  for  her  coming?  Search  as  we  may  we  find 
but  one  inducement,  the  one  o’er-masteriug  motive  iu  human 
happiness — she  came  for  “love’s  sweet  sake.”  Love  for  husband 
and  little  ones,  and  the  heroic  desire  to  be  a  helpmeet  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  whatever  his  ambition.  Though  exalted  by  these  admirable 
resolutions,  there  was  a  crucial  test  of  her  fortitude  when  she 
thought  of  breaking  all  home  ties  and  seeking  a  land  from  which 
she  could  scarcely  hope  ever  to  return.  Who  wonders  that  a  tear 
falls  now  and  then  as  she  prepares  to  give  up  the  little  home 
where  she  has  lavished  so  much  care  and  planned  so  much  im¬ 
provement;  when  she  looks  at  the  little  window  garden,  some 
pretty  piece  of  furniture,  some  dainty  pair  of  curtains,  some  beau¬ 
tiful  vase  or  rose  jar,  dear  to  her  woman’s  heart,  which  she  must 
leave  behind?  There  was  much  trembling  hesitation  and  many 
stifled  regrets  when  parting  from  relatives  and  friends  for  years, 
if  not  forever;  there  was,  too,  an  appalling  apprehension  for  her 
own  fate  and  the  fate  of  those  to  be  left  behind.  But  even  with 
the  full  realization  of  all  this  almost  crushing  her,  since  she  firm¬ 
ly  adheres  to  her  purpose,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fiber  of 
her  heart,  and  know,  whether  cultured  and  refined,  or  blunt  or  un¬ 
tutored,  that  she  will  nobly  do  her  duty  and  grandly  fulfill  her 
destiny. 

Let  us  for  a  few  minutes  contemplate  the  condition  and  en¬ 
vironment  of  women  during  this  long  and  perilous  pilgrimage. 
Look  with  a  poet’s  eye  at  the  chained  lines  of  yoked  and  patient 
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steers;  the  long  white  trains  that  are  pointing  toward  the  West;  see 
the  drivers  at  the  wheels,  and  hear  their  shouting,  and  the  crush 
and  roll  of  wheels,  as  the  whole  vast  line,  that  reaches  as  if  to 
touch  the  goal,  begins  to  stretch  and  move  and  wind  away  towards 
the  fierce  and  boundless  plains. 

It  is  springtime;  all  the  earth  is  fresh  and  green,  and  the  way 
seems  promising  and  pleasant.  It  lies  through  green  pastures, 
by  sunny  streams  and  amid  belts  of  trees.  Around  the  camp  are 
merry  voices  of  laughing,  romping  children,  and  cheery  noise  of 
cooing  babes.  The  youths  and  maids  dance  upon  the  green. 
Love  songs  are  sung,  love  stories  told  by  youth  and  maidens 
more  serious  than  the  dancers.  From  another  quarter  comes  the 
words  of  some  familiar  ballad  or  sacred  song,  which,  as  the 
night  deepens,  fades  away  like  the  amen  of  a  prayer.  Thus  the 
happy  evening  passes.  As  the  days  go  by,  so  goes  the  spring  time, 
and  summer’s  sun  comes  parching  all  this  verdure  and  drinking 
up  the  moisture.  The  train  goes  on  and  on,  and  finally 
through  a  boundless  desert  with  its  dried  up  desert  streams,  its 
dry  hot  wind,  and  the  merry-making  is  turned  to  mourning. 

As  the  wagons  stretch  out  over  this  plain  of  sombre  hue  and 
desert  waste,  the  dust  arises  like  smoke  from  out  a  riven  earth. 
It  fills  the  sky  and  falls  again  on  beast  and  wagon,  tent  and  plain. 
While  crossing  this  parched  vegetation  and  naked  earth,  cattle 
plaintively  low  and  call  across  the  land,  thrust  their  tongues  from 
heat  and  thirst,  and  thousands  die.  A  stench  goes  up  that 
poisons  the  air,  and  the  next  train  has  the  cholera. 

Food  sometimes  fails.  Sickness  often  comes.  Tired  and  fret¬ 
ful  children  cry  for  bread.  Mothers  hold  their  little  children  and 
watch  them  suffer  from  thirst  and  heat,  and  when  the  little  ones 
are  worn  out  by  the  constant  motion  of  the  train,  mothers  help¬ 
lessly  watched  them  suffer,  die,  and  shortly  leave  them  in  a  quick 
made  grave  on  the  lonely  desert.  Mothers  sicken  and  die,  leaving 
tired  and  fretful  children.  Husbands  and  fathers  die,  leaving 
homeless  wives  and  helpless  children.  Others  there  are  who  lie 
on  beds  of  sickness  long  days  through  dust  and  heat;  instead  of 
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the  quiet  of  the  sickroom  there  is  the  noise  of  tramping  teams, 
the  rattle  of  yokes  and  chains  and  wheels,  and  querulous  noise  of 
tired  men  and  women  and  peevish  children.  Now  and  then  a 
tawny  rider  darts  into  view  and  yells,  makes  threatening  signs, 
and  plunges  away  again.  Hovering  near  the  train  and  flying 
low  and  still,  expectant  and  threatening,  are  strange  birds  with 
hooked  beaks.  Here  and  there  glides  a  wolf  or  fox  with  stealthy 
vigilance,  and  along  the  way  are  opened  graves  and  scattered, 
bleaching  human  bones.  To  those  who  lie  on  beds  of  sickness 
what  hopes  and  fears  of  life  and  death  go  surging  through  those 
fevered  brows!  How  despairing  any  effort  to  recover!  How  appal¬ 
ling  the  thought  of  death! 

You  may  think  this  picture  overdrawn.  I  do  not  mean  to 
have  it  inferred  that  this  is  the  history  of  every  train,  nor  that 
every  member  of  every  train  encountered  all  this  suffering.  But 
1  do  mean  that  more  should  be  added  to  truthfully  depict  the 
horrors  of  some  lives  that  were  spared,  and  some  that  were  sacri¬ 
ficed.  There  too,  were  those  who  were  well  and  strong,  but  they, 
like  those  who  were  sick,  were  dust  worn,  travel-stained  and  weary. 
Let  us  take  a  few  examples  by  way  of  illustrating.  In  1844  there 
was  a  pale,  delicate  little  woman,  mother  of  several  small  children, 
whose  husband,  from  over- work  and  exposure  took  typhoid  fever, 
died  and  was  buried  by  the  road  side.  This  mother,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  nerved  herself  to  drive  the  team,  cook  the  meals  and  care 
for  the  little  ones,  but  the  burden  was  too  heavy,  She  sank  under 
the  load  of  care  and  traveling,  died  and  was  buried  before  the 
journey  was  nearly  completed.  Her  helpless,  homeless  children 
were  committed  to  strangers.  These  are  the  orphan  children 
brought  to  I)r.  and  Mrs. Whitman,  who  took  them  into  their  fami¬ 
ly  and  cared  for  them,  until  they  and  two  of  the  children  were 
killed  in  that  fearful  Whitman  massacre  of  November  29,  1847. 

There  are  numbers  of  instances  of  women  having  to  bury  their 
children  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  prevent  the  marauding 
Indians  from  the  knowledge  of  a  new  made  grave.  Even  the  name 
Grave  Creek  of  Southern  Oregon  suggests  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
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A  beautiful  girl,  loved  by  every  member  of  the  train,  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  evening.  That  night  the  cattle  of  the  train  were 
corralled  over  her  grave,  and  the  next  morning  all  the  wagons  of 
the  train  were  driven  across  her  grave,  in  order  to  obscure  it  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  desecrating  Indian. 

There  were  women  whofwere  brave  as  men  in  the  midst  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Mrs.  McAllister  stood  guard  over  children,  wagons  and  cattle, 
while  her  husband  crossed  the  DesChutes  river  with  part  of  their 
effects.  While  thus  alone  she  was  attacked  by  three  Indian  thieves; 
she  seized  an  ax,  struck  down  the  leader  and  drove  the  others  from 
the  camp.  Mrs.  Morrison,  mother-in-law  of  John  Minto,  drove  a 
thieving  Indian  from  the  wagon  she  was  driving  by  beating 
him  over  his  head  and  shoulders  with  her  ox  whip.  Later  on, 
when  this  same  train  was  nearing  Clatsop  plains,  a  swamp  had 
to  be  crossed  and  all  the  goods  carried,  so  each  must  do  his  part. 
Mrs.  Morrison  took  charge  of  the  bedding.  She  was  a  heavy 
woman,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  yet  she  took  up  a  great  roll  of 
bed  clothes,  all  her  arms  could  reach  around,  and  struggled 
through  that  swamp;  sometimes  sinking  into  the  bog  up  to  her 
knees,  but  she  safely  landed  that  most  precious  bedding.  I  need 
only  remind  you  of  the  women  in  that  ill-fated  train  of  first  im¬ 
migrants  to  Southern  Oregon,  who,  when  almost  famished,  waded 
in  the  ice-cold  waters  of  Canyon  creek  and  carried  their  bedding. 
Women  not  only  endured  with  fortitude  in  distress,  and  courage¬ 
ously  defended  in  time  of  peril,  but  her  voice  and  deeds  were 
many  times  required  to  give  courage  and  fortitude  to  others.  In 
the  train  of  1850  there  was  a  brave  woman  whose  magic  words 
quelled  a  panic.  The  train  had  been  stricken  by  the  dread  chol¬ 
era;  grief  seemed  present  every  where.  In  the  midst  of  this  af¬ 
fliction,  the  men  in  advance  brought  word  of  recent  Indian  mur¬ 
ders.  These  grief-stricken  people  saw  death  snatching  them 
away,  one  by  one,  where  they  were,  and  staring  inevitable  should 
they  proceed.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  fear  of  disease  was 
heightened  into  terror  by  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  there  was  a 
panic  in  the  camp.  Women  were  weeping  and  pleading  to  return 
to  their  homes,  children  were  wailing  because  of  the  tears  of  their 
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mothers;  men  were  tired,  discouraged  and  sick  at  heart.  Not  all 
men  are  brave,  and  some  in  very  cowardice  had  crept  into  the 
wagons  under  the  bed-clothes,  where  they  lay  trembling  and 
sweltering  in  the  heat  and  dust,  half  suffocated  in  their  endeavor 
to  hide.  The  dear  old  gentleman  who  related  this  incident  to  me, 
while  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  in  recollection  reviewed 
the  scene,  was  the  physician  of  the  train  and  the  husband  of  the 
brave  woman  of  whom  I  speak.  He  said,  all  were  ready  to  turn 
back.  I  was  willing,  and  the  captain  of  the  train  said,  “we  must 
return;  *“t  is  useless  to  go  forward.”  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement 
it  seemed  there  was  no  one  in  the  train  who  realized  that  there 
were  just  as  many  dangers  to  face  in  returning  as  in  going  for¬ 
ward;  or,  who  remembered  that  only  disappointment  and  unliap- 
iness  awaited  any  who  might  safely  return  to  where  home  had 
been  given  up.  When  hope  seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  des¬ 
pair  was  entering  into  the  hearts  of  all.  a  woman  stepped  forth. 
So  deep  was  her  conviction,  so  courageous  was  her  great  heart, 
that  all  thought  or  fear  of  criticism  of  the  unusual  thing  she  did 
departed.  This  timid,  shrinking  woman,  who  never  before  had 
heard  her  own  voice,  or  been  heard  in  an  audience,  climbed  upon 
the  wagon-wheel  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Her  face  was  pale,  but 
radiant  and  shining  with  devotion;  her  eyes  tearless,  but  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  pleading;  her  voice  was  deep  with  earnestness.  She 
talked  and  reasoned  and  plead  and  encouraged  until  the  tears 
and  fears  were  driven  away,  the  discontent  was  banished,  and 
she  filled  the  hearts  ot  those  stricken  people  with  courage.  So 
the  train  moved  on  toward  the  West. 

Numerous  stories  of  the  quiet  heroism  of  women  might  be 
recited,  for  these  migrations  went  out  year  after  year  under  very 
similar  circumstances. 

Finally  the  long  train  of  wagons  rolls  over  the  Cascade  moun¬ 
tains;  monumental  Hood  stands  up  before  these  people  and  skirt¬ 
ing  his  kingly  base,  they  reach  the  settlements  in  Oregon.  Not 
the  same  thrifty, well-to-do  people  whom  we  saw  leaving  their  homes 
some  five  or  six  months  ago,  but  a  tattered  band  of  homeless, 
shivering,  hungry  human  beings.  Some  came  to  the  end  of  their 
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journey  bereft  of  all  that  life  holds  dear;  some  so  worn  by  sick¬ 
ness  and  care  and  the  tedium  of  the  trip  they  had  no  heart  to  be¬ 
gin  life  anew  and  in  sheer  despair  lay  down  and  died;  some 
cursed  their  fate;  some  prayed  for  help;  some  looked  back  over 
the  death-strewn  path  of  the  desert  and  wept  from  day  to  day: 
others  “dipped  into  the  future  as  far  as  human  eye  could  see,” 
looked  beyond  the  mists  and  clouds,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sun 
shining,  and  by  the  vision  were  made  ready  to  meet  life  grandly. 

These  tired,  homeless  people  were  obliged  to  go  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  wherever  and  with  whom-ever  they  could  find  shelter.  Often 
two  or  three  families  were  domiciled  in  the  same  cabin.  The  pos¬ 
sible  incompatibility  or  uncongeniality  were  unworthy  any  con¬ 
sideration. 

A  bachelor  now  and  then  opened  his  heart  and  his  cabin  door 
to  some  houseless  family.  What  recompense  had  he  for  his  hos¬ 
pitality?  Did  he  receive  a  money  rental?  No.  This  tired 
wife  and  mother  added  one  more  to  her  family,  and  washed  and 
mended,  patched  and  darned,  scrubbed  and  cooked,  and  in  every 
way  endeavored  to  make  this  bachelor  enough  more  comfortable 
by  her  presence  and  effort,  to  pay  him  for  the  presence  of  her 
family  in  his  house. 

Here  in  the  cabin  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  “continuous  woods,” 
miles  away  from  sister  women,  she  lived  for  months  and  some¬ 
times  years.  How  starved  her  heart  must  have  been.  There  were 
two  women  living  several  miles  apart  who  were  strangers  to  each 
other.  They  grew  so  tired  of  the  solitude  and  so  lonely  and  homesick 
for  a  woman  friend  that  each  resolved  to  visit  the  other.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  willingness  to  undertake  a  fatiguing 
journey  to  visit  a  relative,  friend  or  even  an  acquaintance,  for  the 
purpose  of  pouring  out  one’s  heart-aches  or  asking  for  sympathy 
or  advice.  But  these  women  had  never  seen  each  other,  and  each 
only  knew  that  the  other  lived  somewhere  in  a  given  direction, 
miles  away,  and  her  heart  yearned  for  a  friend.  It  so  happened 
that  each  started  on  this  self-same  errand  of  love  on  the  same 
day  and  they  met  on  the  way.  Think  you  their  meeting  was 
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cold  and  formal,  with  mutual  introductions  and  ceremonious 
words  of  salutation?  Or  that  they  received  each  other  with  rap¬ 
turous  smiles,  gushing  affection,  and  fond  embraces?  No;  feel¬ 
ing  was  too  deep  for  effusive  display:  hearts  too  full  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  words;  in  silence,  each  looked  into  the  other’s  pale, 
sad  face,  and  clasping  hands,  they  wept  together.  Oh!  the  un¬ 
speakable  sadness  of  their  common  lot! 

There  were  others  who  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  fear  of 
the  Indians.  The  courage  of  woman  was  put  to  the  test  when 
she  was  left  alone  in  the  house  with  her  helpless  little  children 
and  the  red  men  at  his  own  sweet  will  stalked  unbidden  through 
the  house,  perhaps  displaying  an  ugly  knife  at  each  knee  and 
tomahawk  or  pistol  at  his  belt.  When  her  husband  went  forth  in 
the  morning  she  not  only  feared  for  the  safety  and  even  the  life 
of  her  children  and  herself,  but  lest  her  husband  should  be  nmr 
dered  ere  she  see  him  again.  When  she  lay  down  at  night,  it 
was  only  for  a  fitful,  watchful  sleep,  lest  her  family  be  slain  be¬ 
fore  daybreak.  With  toil  and  fear  through  the  day,  wakefulness 
from  fear  through  the  night,  their  lives  seemed  one  unceasing 
round  of  toil  and  terror. 

Living  as  we  do  in  the  security  of  a  splendid  civilization, 
with  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  making  the  whole  state  one 
neighborhood,  we  can  scarcely  realize  what  it  must  have  been  to 
live  without  neighbors  and  in  danger  of  attack.  Living  in  our 
modern  houses,  with  their  carpets  and  cushions,  their  brilliant 
lights  and  many  apartments,  we  can  scarcely  realize  how  a  fam¬ 
ily  lived  and  entertained  many  guests  in  the  kind  of  house  Col. 
Nesmith  so  graphically  describes.  He  says:  “Our  palatial  resi¬ 
dence  consisted  of  a  pole  cabin,  14  feet  square.  The  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  poles,  ‘stuffed  with  clay  to  keep  the  wind  away,’  a 
puncheon  floor,  a  mud  chimney,  not  a  pane  of  glass  or  a  particle 
of  sawed  lumber  in  the  whole  institution.  The  furniture  consisted 
of  such  articles  as  I  manufactured  from  a  fir  tree  with  an  ax  and 
auger.”  He  further  says:  “We  entertained  two  British  officers, 
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regaled  them  bountifully  on  boiled  wheat  and  jerked  beef;  they 
had  their  own  blankets  and  slept  on  the  floor.” 

Imagine  the  woman  of  to-day  entertaining  her  guests  in  a 
room  which  iskitchen,  bedroom,  dining-room  and  parlor,  while  the 
guests  are  sitting  around  conversing,  she  in  their  presence  cooking 
the  meals  at  the  open  fireplace.  Yet*  this  was  the  inevitable  in 
those  days  when  the  foundations  of  this  state  were  being  laid. 
Even  the  illustrious  guests  must  share  the  same  informal  hospi¬ 
tality.  When  Judge  Deady  was  holding  court  through  the  valley, 
he  and  ex-governors  A.  C.  Gibbs  and  S.  F.  Chadwick,  and  the 
Hon.  P.  P.  Prim,  all  sat  round  the  open  fireplace  while  Mrs.  Wells 
baked  cakes  on  the  hearth  for  their  breakfast.  What  woman  of 
today  would  cheerfully  prepare  breakfast  in  this  way  for  our 
present  judges  and  governors. 

A  dear,  sweet  old  lady,  Mrs.  Buck  of  Oregon  City,  told  me  the 
following  incident  in  her  own  life:  “We  were  living,”  said  she, 
“not  far  from  where  Portland  now  stands;  our  home  was  as  good 
and  as  well  furnished  as  any  of  the  homes  in  those  times.  It 
happened  that  two  officers  from  an  English  vessel  just  arrived 
from  Fort  Vancouver  had  been  hunting,  and  night  overtook  them 
near  our  house.  They  came  and  asked  for  a  night’s  lodging.  We 
told  them  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  make  them  comfortable, 
but  would  make  a  bed  on  the  floor  if  they  could  accept  that. 
They  thanked  us  and  said  that  they  were  glad  to  find  a  house  to 
sleep  in,  and  not  be  obliged  to  stay  in  the  woods  all  night.  Well,” 
said  she,  “we  had  supper,  and  we  sat  around  the  big,  bright  fire 
talking  until  quite  late,  for  both  the  gentlemen  were  cultured 
Englishmen  and  splendid  conversationalists  and  we  enjoyed  the 
talk.  Finally  we  all  retired  for  the  night,  they  to  their  pallet 
on  the  floor,  and  husband  and  I  to  a  little  room  which  opened 
off  this  room  where  our  visitors  were.  Our  houses  did  not  have 
doubled  plastered  walls  and  partitions  in  those  days,  but  very 
thin  boards  with  quite  wide  cracks  between.  One  could  easily 
hear  from  one  room  to  the  other  every  word  spoken — in  fact  it 
was  most  impossible  not  to  hear.  About  the  time  they  were  get- 
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ting  into  bed,”  continued  the  dear  old  lady,  “I  heard  one  of  them 
say,  ‘I  wish  I  had  a  night-cap.’  Well,”  said  she.  “I  thought  I 
had  better  get  up  and  give  him  one  of  mine,  or,  perhaps  both 
gentlemen  would  like  to  have  night-caps.  But  my  caps  were  so 
plain  and  these  were  such  aristocratic  looking  gentlemen,  that  1 
did  not  like  to  offer  them,  and,”  she  continued,  “he  said  nothing 
more,  and  I  concluded  he  had  gone  to  sleep.  By  and  by,  it  seemed 
to  me  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  heard  him  say,  ‘Rae,  are 
you  awake?’  and  the  answer,  ‘yes.’  Then  the  first  voice  again,  ‘I 
can  never  go  to  sleep  without  a  night-cap.’  And  the  reply,  'nei¬ 
ther  can  I.’  I  waited  no  longer.”  said  the  dear  old  lady;  “I  took 
twoof  my  night-caps,  made  of  white  muslin  with  strings  to  tie 
under  the  chin,  and  going  to  the  door  put  my  hand  through  and 
said, ‘gentlemen,  here  are  two  nightcaps;  they  are  plain  and  rather 
small,  but  perhaps  you  can  use  them.’  I  heard  a  faint  sound  of 
suppressed  laughter,  then  in  an  instant  the  house  resounded  with 
the  hearty  laughing  of  those  gentlemen  who  finally  managed  to 
tell  me  that  my  nightcaps  were  not  the  kind  they  wanted.” 

Thus  their  lives  went  on.  Not  all  toil  and  terror,  sickness 
and  poverty,  but  hope  and  health  and  happiness  intermingled.  Yet 
methinks  the  record  of  their  lives  will  show  a  preponderance  of 
misfortunes;  that  their  lives  had  more  of  trial  than  of  pleasure. 
But  to  their  honor  be  it  said  that  they  so  pursued  the  course,  not 
chosen  by  them,  but  marked  out  for  them,  that  they  have,  even 
under  the  winepress  of  misfortune,  exemplified  a  sweetness  of 
temper,  sweetness  of  soul  and  an  unrivaled  sweetness  and  grace 
of  old  age,  which  is  seldom  attained  aqd  never  surpassed. 

The  wives,  mothers  and  daughters  who  crossed  the  plains  and 
pioneered  in  Oregon,  when  there  was  dearth  of  comforts  in  the 
home,  and  absence  of  the  beautiful;  when  women  starved  for  the 
companionship  of  sister  women,  and  lived  in  the  presence  of  great 
danger — these  wives  and  mothers  and  daughters  are  the  grand¬ 
mothers  in  our  homes  to-day.  Let  us  cherish  them.  They  are 
even  now  few  in  number;  their  eyes  are  dim,  their  hair  is  gray, 
and  their  faces  are  wrinkled,  but  their  countenances  are  wreathed 
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in  smiles  and  beaming  with  good  will.  For  genuine  inextin¬ 
guishable  kindness  of  heart,  for  generosity  in  the  common  chari¬ 
ties  of  life,  commend  me  to  the  pioneer  grandmother.  Though 
her  deeds  are  not  recorded  in  great  books,  nor  her  name  enrolled 
in  high  places,  yet  in  developing  the  civilization  we  enjoy;  in 
building  our  churches  and  schools;  in  establishing  society  on 
sound  principles;  in  every  cause  that  tended  to  benefit  and  uplift 
the  community,  women  has  fulfilled  her  allotted  part.  “She  hath 
done  what  she  could;”  man  could  not  do  more.  Her  deeds  are  reg¬ 
istered  “In  the  rolls  of  heaven  where  they  will  live.  A  theme  for 
angels,  when  they  celebrate  the  high-souled  virtues  which  the 
forgetful  earth  hath  witnessed.” 

Let  us  cease  complaining  of  their  sorrows,  for  out  of  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  this  human  nature  must  come  its  strength  and  glory; 
and  they,  like  the  blind  Milton,  have  come  forth  from  the  abyss 
of  anguish  and  sung  to  their  fellows  a  song  which  those  who 
have  never  suffered,  could  never  utter.  Their  lives  area  perpetual 
exhortation  to 

“Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long, 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 

One  grand  sweet  song.” 


REHINISCENCES  OF  OREGON  PIONEERS 


BY  MISS  M.  S.  BARI.OW,  PORTLAND. 


From  time  immemorial  history  has  endeavored  to  point  out 
the  first  person  who  accomplished  any  great  principle  of  advance¬ 
ment,  either  in  prowess,  discovery  or  invention. 

Progress  is  a  self-impelling  force.  The  demands  of  the  times 
supply  it  with  material  and  pour  into  its  path  adventurers,  ex¬ 
perimenters,  thinkers  and  heroes.  It  rejects  and  selects.  “The 
fittest  survive.”  “Universal  history,”  says  Carlyle,  “consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  united  biographies  of  men  who  have  become  the  em¬ 
bodiment — the  realization  of  the  ideal  thought  that  produced 
them.”  There  is  something  reverential  about  the  first  man  who 
dares  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  decorous  age,  who  is  so  filled 
with  the  intensity  of  his  own  feelings  that  he  is  carried  along, 
nolens  volens ,  over  untrodden  paths  into  mysteries  which  entice, 
fascinate  and  control  his  every  action.  He  disregards  expense, 
health,  danger,  hatred,  reproach,  life  itself,  in  his  enthusiasm  to 
reach  the  goal  that  beckons  him  on.  He  breaks  dow  n  convention¬ 
alities  and  moves  on  regardless  of  precedent  or  result.  Self  trust 
is  his*  motive  power. 

His  own  age  seldom  recognizes  him,  or  if  it  does,  it  calls  him 
a  heretic,  an  iconoclast,  a  backwoodsman,  a  crank,  or  some  name 
expressive  of  derision.  This  idea  prevails  largely  among  many 
people,  who  are  now  enjoying  the  inheritance  of  pioneers  in  every 
state.  They  say  pioneers  are  those  who  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  the  “civilized”  walks  of  life,  and  who,  in  desperation,  have 
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sought  a  reputation  in  a  field,  whose  only  qualifications  are  ad¬ 
venture  and  pluck.  They  cite  Daniel  Boone,  Kit  Carson,  Davy 
Crockett,  as  examples  of  the  pedigree  of  pioneers.  Grant  that  ad¬ 
venture  and  pluck  were  the  only  qualifications  that  many  of  our 
pioneers  possessed  at  that  time  when  they  broke  away  from  the 
ironclad  conventionalities  of  a  hampered  and  monotonous  exist¬ 
ence;  grant  that  the  latent  fires  of  their  lives  could  brook  the 
lack  of  opportunity  no  longer;  that  it  was  only  pluck  that  made 
them  demand  an  opportunity  for  themselves,  that  made  them 
thinkers  with  only  a  six  months’  schooling  in  a  spelling  book 
and  arithmetic;  then  read  on  the  pages  of  American  history  such 
names  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Elihu  Burritt, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Robert  Collyer,  and  John  Jacob  Astor.  In 
state  affairs  their  names  are  legion. 

Often  that  which  is  hidden  by  poverty,  lack  of  education  and 
adverse  circumstances,  bursts  forth  from  the  exuberance  of  in¬ 
trinsic  merit  within.  Those  who  do  most  for  mankind  are  not  those 
who  stay  back  and  criticise  those  who  go  forward.  It  is  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  gold  that  makes  it  valuable.  So  it  is  with  the  pioneer. 

“Each  man  made  his  own  stature,  built  himself; 

Virtue  alone  outbids  the  pyramids, 

Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt’s  fall. 

Oregon  owes  her  national  existence  to  her  self-made  men. 
In  fact  this  is  characteristic  of  the  history  of  America.  When  we 
see  a  large  proportion  of  these  self-made  men  occupying  first 
places  in  political,  social  and  business  circles  in  their  respective 
states,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  energy  will  sometimes  develop 
intuitive  wisdom.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  “old  man  elo¬ 
quent,”  once  said,  in  substance,  that  the  finger  of  nature  pointed 
toward  advance  with  as  much  unerring  accuracy  as  culture  and 
science. 

The  conservative  and  satisfied  East  have  always  had  a  skep¬ 
tical  idea  of  the  political  and  moral  importance  of  the  ‘“Western 
star  of  empire.”  Many  eastern  people  go  further  east  to  look  at 
the  civilization  of  the  past,  and  therefore  guage  the  West  by  the 
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standards  of  progress  they  learned  in  their  ancient  histories,  it 
was  left  for  the  Middle  West  to  emancipate  the  Far  West  from  the 
thralldom  of  oblivion  in  which  she  was  placed  in  the  sedate  and 
conservative  halls  of  Congress.  What  Benton  and  Linn  did  in 
congress  was  supplemented  by  daring  men  who  pushed  westward, 
occupied  and  possessed  the  Oregon  country  and  forced  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  in  the  legislative  halls  at  Washington. 

Literature,  the  beacon  light  of  progress,  has  ever  heralded  the 
thoughts  of  the  first  great  meu  who  delved  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  future.  J.  O.  Hattie,  of  Missouri,  stimulated  interest  in  west¬ 
ward  immigration  by  publishing  his  adventures  in  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado.  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  led  over 
one  hundred  meu  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Colorado,  and  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  same.  In  1817,  Hall  J.  Kelly,  of  Boston, 
became  enthusiastic  over  the  Oregon  question,  and  organized  a 
society  in  1829,  having  for  its  object  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
territory.  The  society  had  over  thirty-seven  agents  and  each 
emigrant  whom  they  could  induce  to  go  would  receive  a  “town 
and  farm  lot  at  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Multnomah 
Rivers.”  Only  two  of  these  enthusiastic  agents  ever  reached  the 
scene  of  their  ideal  colony,  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  Hall  J. 
Kelly,  and  Captain  Wyeth.  Under  the  elms  of  that  pioneer  college 
town,  near  Boston,  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  with  twenty  two  men,  con¬ 
trived  a  strange  mountain  and  prairie  schooner.  It  was  half  boat 
and  half  wagon — the  “Amphibian,”  it  was  called,  because  it  was 
adapted  for  swimming,  roading,  rolling  and  flying.  Captain 
Wyeth  established  Fort  Hall  on  the  Snake  River  about  a  hundred 
miles  north  of  Salt  Lake.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  after¬ 
wards  established  Fort  Boise  below  Fort  Hall.  Soon  a  sacrificing 
competitiou  compelled  Captain  Wyeth  to  abandon  this  important 
post  to  the  British  monopoly.  Yet  this  attempt,  unsuccessful  as  it 
was,  compelled  Congress  to  wonder,  to  see  and  finally  to  accept 
Oregon  as  a  gift  from  her  American  pioneer. 

Nuttall,  the  uaturalist,  and  Townsend,  the  ornithologist,  accom¬ 
panied  Captain  Wyeth  on  his  further  westward  journey  and  the 
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accounts  of  their  explorations  and  observations  did  much  to  at¬ 
tract  scientific  attention  to  Oregon.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the 
“Great  Father  of  Exploration”  in  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  every  Oregonian  to  link  the  origin  of 
his  state  with  the  name  of  the  man  whose  fame  is  inseparably 
connected  with  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Jefferson’s  messengers,  opened  the  overland  route 
to  the  Columbia  and  the  western  sea.  We  should  stand  for  the 
perpetuity  of  these  names,  by  naming  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Columbia,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  not  permit  one  of  them  to 
pass  into  the  comtemptible  one  of  Snake.  Trade  and  speculation, 
as  well  as  fame,  have  always  been  stimuli  toprogress.  The  North¬ 
west  fur  land  became  the  shibboleth  of  enterprise.  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  of  Scotland,  was  the  first  white  man  to  cross  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  possibilities  for  trade  made  known  through  his 
tours  were  discussed  all  over  America  and  in  London.  Two  rival 
companies  began  preparations  to  enter  the  great  unexplored  field. 
— the  British  Northwest  Fur  Company  of  Montreal  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fur  Company  under  the  management  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 
The  war  of  1812  brought  England  and  United  States  face  to  face. 
Astoria  became  Fort  George  and  the  American  Fur  Company 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  Fur  Company,  which  was 
the  dominant  power  of  the  country  till  1828,  when  the  new  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  was  perfected.  This 
company  held  sway  from  Fort  Hall  to  Fort  George  and  from  the 
Colville  to  the  Umpqua.  Fort  George  was  abandoned  for  the 
more  central  point  of  Vancouver,  and  the  Americans  again  took 
possession  of  Astoria.  But  the  British  mandate  was  “thus  far  and 
no  farther.”  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  became  the  bone 
of  contention.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  compromise; 
therefore  a  joint  occupancy  was  agreed  upon  for  ten  years.  The 
august  negotiations  between  the  two  nations  gave  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  Its  desire  was  to 
cultivate  the  wilderness.  It  was  to  be  kept  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  beaver,  the  muskrat,  the  bear,  coyote  and  buffalo.  Only 
men  licensed  with  a  privilege  from  this  great  English  company 
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could  invade  the  forest.  It  desired  to  build  huts  only;  it  was  ad¬ 
verse  to  colonization  and  settlement.  It  sought  to  make  the 
beaver  paramount  to  the  plow.  Such  a  policy  was  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  England  ever  made.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  civilization  and  could  not  stand.  England  lost  her 
thirteen  colonies  by  oppression,  and  now  in  her  tacit  permission 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  monopolize  the  country  for  trap¬ 
ping  and  hunting,  she  lost  the  opportunity  for  planting  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn  on  our  soil.  Here  was  the  one  vulnerable  point — 
the  wooden  horse,  through  which  the  Oregon  pioneer  marched 
triumphantly,  bringing  with  him  a  “quart  of  seed  wheat,”  a  wag¬ 
on  and  a  plow.  With  these  implements,  the  pioneer  obtained 
for  himself,  his  country  and  posterity,  a  warranty  deed  of  the 
now  “great  and  prosperous  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  English  furcompanies  wereopposed  to  the  Christianizing 
influences  of  missionaries  and  teachers  among  the  Indians.  Quite 
an  extensive  Indian  slave  traffic  was  carried  on  under  their  sanc¬ 
tion.  A  visit  of  four  Flathead  Indians  to  St.  Louis  in  1832, opened 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  good  people  (who  are  ever  ready  to 
help  the  poor  heathen)  to  a  large  field  of  domestic  mission  work. 
Soon  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  wife.  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  and 
wife,  Jason  Lee.  Revs.  E.  Walker,  C.  Eells  and  others  were  on  their 
way  to  teach  the  “Book”  to  the  “poor  Indians.”  On  the  2d  of 
September,  1836,  the  portals  of  old  Fort  Walla  Walla  opened  to 
the  first  white  woman  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  To  the  aborigines 
and  trappers  the  equipage  that  conveyed  these  women  across  the 
mountains,  was  a  right  royal  sight.  The  Indians  called  it  the 
chick-chick-shani-lc-kai-kash — we  would  call  it  simply  a  (two 
wheeled  cart)  wagon.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  through  its 
agent  at  Fort  Hall,  had  prevented  many  an  immigration  from 
taking  his  wagon  across  the  Stony  mountains,  but  such  men  as  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman  were  not  easily  diverted  from  a  fixed  purpose, 
so  a  carriage  way  was  opened  to  the  Dalles,  Oregon  in  1836.  The 
destiny  of  our  state  was  largely  decided  by  this  old  wagon.  When 
Dr.  Whitman,  afterwards  in  1842,  made  his  famous  ride  to  Wash- 
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ington  to  interview  President  Tyler  and  Daniel  Webster,  our 
great  statesman  ridiculed  the  idea  of  ever  making  homes  in  a 
desert  country,  over  a  mountain  barrier  which  a  wagon  could 
never  cross.  Dr.  Whitman’s  proud  answer  was,  “I  have  in  Oregon 
now  a  four-wheeled  wagon  which  I  took  there  six  years  ago. 
Daniel  Webster  was  not  slow  to  respond  to  this  convincing  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  following  message  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
England:  “The  United  States  will  never  consent  that  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  shall  move  one  foot  below  49  degrees.”  There  is  now 
little  doubt, .  notwithstanding  Bancroft  and  Mrs.  Frances  Fuller 
Victor  to  the  contrary,  but  that  Dr.  Whitman  is  (in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure,  at  least)  entitled  to  the  honor  of  annexing  Oregon  to  the 
Union  of  the  States.  Hon.  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  who  was  his  companion 
on  that  perilous  midwinter  journey,  says  that  the  whole  burden 
of  Dr.  Whitman’s  speech  during  the  long  ride  was  to  immedi¬ 
ately  terminate  the  treaties  of  1818  and  1828  and  extend  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  over  Oregon. 

In  1836  and  1837,  Washington  Irving’s  “Astoria”  and  “Bonne¬ 
ville’'  were  published.  Their  perusal  created  great  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  adventurous,  and  also  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
discouraged  by  the  financial  crisis  of  the  period.  In  1840,  Rev. 
Harvey  Clarke,  an  independent  missionary,  settled  on]  the  Tuala¬ 
tin  plains.  He  afterwards  laid  the  foundation  of  the  now  popular 
Pacific  University  at  Forest  Grove.  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson,  Rev.  J. 
S.  Griffin  and  a  Mrs.  Tabitha  Brown,  who  not  only  gave  land,  but 
her  earnings  for  several  years,  were  also  pioneers  in  education  in 
Oregon’s  early  days.  The  Hon.  Harvey  W.  Scott  was  the  first  grad¬ 
uate  from  this  seat  of  learning.  The  same  year  there  came  as  in¬ 
dependent  settlers,  Robert  Moore  and  Joseph  Holman,  with  a 
party  of  eighteen,  men  who  were  the  first  bona  fide  Oregon  settlers. 
Moore  took  up  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  at  Ore¬ 
gon  City.  With  true  Pennsylvania  iastinct  he  saw  iron  around 
the  “Robin’s  Nest”  he  had  established  and  the  Oswego  Iron 
Works  now  verify  the  old  pioneer’s  suspicions.  Joseph  Holman 
settled  at  the  Methodist  mission  in  Chemeketa,  now  Salem.  He 
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married  a  teacher  of  the  “Old  Institute,”  Miss  Almira  Phelps,  and 
their  oldest  son,  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Holman,  of  this  city,  born  February 
6,  1842,  is  probably  the  oldest  native  American  Oregonian.  Iden¬ 
tical  with  the  “42V’  are  the  McKays  of  Pendleton,  A.  L.  Lovejoy, 
the  first  lawyer  of  Oregon,  Hon.  F.  X.  Matthieu,  of  Butteville, 
Medorem  Crawford  and  S.  W.  Moss,  of  Oregon  City,  the  author  of 
that  very  characteristic  pioneer  novel,  “The  Prairie  Flower.” 

People  began  to  talk  wildly  about  the  “Great  West.”  In  1842  a 
special  impetus  was  given  to  immigration  to  the  western  territory 
by  the  donation  act  introduced  bv  Senator  Linn,  of  Missouri, 
offering  to  give  any  settler  and  his  wife  640  acres  of  land.  This 
was  the  first  law  ever  enacted  by  Congress,  which  recognized  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  About  one  hundred  came  that  year  and 
accepted  this  liberal  gift,  but  like  many  others,  they  were  induced 
by  Capt.  Grant  to  leave  their  wagons  at  Fort  Hall.  Capt.  John 
Couch,  a  name  familiar  to  every  citizen  of  Portland,  made  the 
first  successful  venture  in  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
trade  in  Oregon  in  1842.  He  first  brought  out  the  "Maryland,” 
built  by  John  Cushing,  the  father  of  the  eminent  Caleb  Cushing; 
afterwards  he  landed  the  “Chenamus”  at  Willamette  Falls,  now 
Oregon  City,  but  quietly  dropped  down  during  high  water  to  a 
deeper  anchoring  place  opposite  the  present  site  of  the  Portland 
Flour  Mills.  Like  many  a  sea-faring  man  to  the  New  El  Dorado, 
Capt.  Couch  also  abandoned  the  sea  and  took  up  a  donation 
claim  on  the  now  present  site  of  the  north  portion  of  Portland. 
To  A.  L.  Lovejoy  Portland  is  indebted  for  its  euphonious  name. 
The  tossing  of  a  copper  cent  decided  the  momentous  question 
against  Mr.  Pettygrove’s  choice  of  Boston  for  the  patronymic  of 
this  city. 

The  immigration  of  1843  is  pre-eminent  in  Oregon’s  history. 
About  one  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  came  across  the 
so-called  “Mt.  Terminus”  of  the  Stony  mountains  into  the  great 
pseudo  “desert”  of  the  Willamette  valley,  bringing  with  them 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  wagons  and  thirteen  hundred  horses 
and  cattle.  Dr.  Whitman’s  presence  and  influence  were  every¬ 
where  felt  along  this  journey.  This  was  the  third  time  he  had 
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traveled  over  this  same  route,  and  his  confidence  encouraged  the 
sometimes  weary  and  disheartened  pioneer.  At  Fort  Hall,  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  wagons  should  go  through,  and  with  the  exception 
of  his  own  little  chick-chick-shani-le-kai-kash  of  1836,  the  wagons 
of  1843  were  the  first  to  reach  the  country.  The  introduction  of 
this  great  number  of  American  pioneers,  many  of  whom  were 
educated  and  refined,  were  sturdy  and  strong  in  brain  and  brawn, 
raised  Oregon  from  the  camping  ground  of  the  hunter  and  trap¬ 
per,  and  even  from  a  field  of  mere  missionary  work,  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  country  ready  for  the  honors  of  a  civil  government.  On 
the  roll  of  ’43  are  the  names  of  men  who  helped  to  make  Oregon 
what  she  is  today.  Jesse  Applegate,  the  sage  of  Yoncalla,  was 
one  of  Oregon’s  chief  governmental  pillars.  His  annotations  on 
Gray’s  history,  and  “The  River  of  the  West,”  have  corrected  many 
errors  in  Oregon’s  early  history.  Daniel  Waldo’s  caustic  “Crit¬ 
iques”  also  supplied  many  deficiencies  in  previous  reports.  Others, 
who  came  this  year,  ’43,  were  J.  W.  Nesmith,  the  rival  of  Lincoln 
in  readiness  of  speech  and  mother-wit;  Hiram  Straight,  Peter 
H.  Burnett  and  M.  M.  McCarver. 

The  immigration  of  1844  brought  over  1,000  American  pio¬ 
neers.  Prominent  among  them  were  “Uncle  Jimmy”  Stevens,  a 
small  portion  of  whose  land  claim  is  now  known  as  “Stephen’s 
Addition”  to  Portland,  and  John  Minto,  the  pioneer  engineer. 
Mr.  Minto  was  one  of  those  good  Englishmen  who  exemplify  the 
theory  that  American  ideas  are  not  so  much  a  matter  of  heredity, 
as  that  they  are  the  outgrowth  of  all  the  grand  principles  that 
naturally  emanate  from  the  highest  natures  of  all  nations.  The 
road  bed  of  the  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad  now  runs  over  the  route 
pioneered  by  John  Minto.  Prior  to  1844,  no  settlement  had  been 
made  north  of  the  Columbia  river.  Michael  T.  Simmons  added  to 
the  diplomatic  argument  of  the  United  States’ ownership  by  locat¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  Puget  sound.  Many  immigrants  came  this 
year  expecting  to  carry  out  the  campaign  cry  literally,  and  hence 
they  resolved  to  push  forward  to  the  54-40  boundary. 

In  1845,  3,000  people  came  and  became  integral  parts  of  the 
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body  politic.  They  were  principally  from  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and 
brought  with  them  the  Iowa  code  of  law  and  the  “Blue  Book.” 
Tht  roll  includes  Thomas  R.  Cornelius,  Amos  N.  King,  W.  H.  Rec¬ 
tor,  Samuel  K.  Barlow,  General  Joel  Palmer,  John  M.  Bacon  and 
others — first  men  in  first  causes.  To  Joseph  Watt  of  ’44,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Rector,  of  ’45.  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  w’oolen  mills  in 
the  state,  built  at  Salem  in  1857. 

These  immigrants  followed  the  beaten  path  of  previous  years 
until  they  came  to  The  Dalles.  Up  to  this  date,  the  Cascade  range 
was  an  impassable  barrier  except  by  way  of  an  Indian  trail. 
Through  the  hospitality  and  generosity  of  Dr.  McLoughlin  the 
American  settlers,  together  with  their  wagons  and  goods,  were 
transferred  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  bateaux  or  rafts,  from 
The  Dalles  to  the  Willamette  valley.  Here  Samuel  K.  Barlow 
determined  to  break  the  record  and  take  the  first  wagon  across 
the  Cascade  mountains.  H.  K.  Hines,  in  his  history  of  Oregon, 
says:  “Very  seldom,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  exploration  or  ad¬ 
venture  has  a  braver  or  more  resolute  deed  been  done.  We  haz¬ 
ard  nothing,”  he  continues,  “in  saying  that  in  all  the  distance 
between  the  Missouri  and  Cascades,  there  is  no  100  miles  that  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  primitive  engineering  of  the  emigrants,  anything 
like  the  obstacles  in  the  open  country  east  of  the  Willamette 
valley  and  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  It  is  gashed  by  fear¬ 
ful  chasms,  worn  down  by  waters  that  break  from  beneath  the 
glaciers  of  Mt.  Hood.  Its  average  altitude  is  10,000  feet.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  large  and  lofty  trees  and  its  undergow’th  of 
alder,  laure\  dogwood  and  underbrush  made  an  almost  impas¬ 
sable  barrier  to  further  progress.”  Judge  Matthew  P.  Deady  in  his 
annual  address  before  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  in  1876, 
says:  “The  building  of  railroads  since  has  been  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  community,  than  the  opening  of  this  road,  which 
enabled  the  settlers  to  bring  their  wagons  and  teams  into  the 
valley.” 

In  leaving  the  Dalles,  Mr.  Barlow  desired  none  who  had 
learned  the  adaptability  of  the  word  “can’t”  to  follow  him.  On 
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October  1,  1845,  he  and  his  household,  W.  H.  Rector,  Joel  Palmer, 
John  M.  Bacon  and  about  forty  others,,  started  with  twenty  wag¬ 
ons  loaded  with  women,  children  and  provisions.  Rector  and 
Barlow  were  out  sixteen  days  in  advance  of  the  wagons,  cutting 
guide-marks  on  the  trees.  They  followed  the  Indian  trail  to 
within  ten  miles  north  of  Mt.  Hood,  but  from  this  point  the 
road- makers  blazed  an  entirely  new  route  into  the  primeval 
forest.  The  wagons  slowly  followed,  cutting  their  way  as  they 
came.  After  many  hardships  and  trials,  for  several  days  being 
compelled  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  horse  that  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  eating  mountain  laurel,  they  reached  Oregon  City  De¬ 
cember  25th,  having  made  the  journey  of  eighty  miles  in  two 
months  and  twenty-four  days.  The  road  became  a  toll-gate  by 
charter  of  the  provisional  government.  In  1847,  Mr.  Barlow  do¬ 
nated  it  to  the  territory,  and  for  twenty  years  it  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  passover  which  thousands  came  to  cast  their  fortunes  in  the 
northwest. 

The  introduction  of  so  many  true  born  sons  of  Columbia  in 
’43,  ’44,  and  ’45,  many  of  whom  were  educated  and  refined,  were 
sturdy  and  strong  in  “brain  and  brawn,”  raised  Oregon  from  the 
camping  ground  of  the  trapper,  and  even  from  a  field  of  mere 
missionary  work,  to  the  condition  of  a  country  ready  for  the  honors 
of  a  civil  government. 

In  1841,  Ewing  Young,  a  wealthy  cattle  king,  died,  leaving  a 
large  estate,  without  any  known  heirs.  What  to  do  with  his 
property  became  a  question.  Organization  of  some  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  seemed  necessary.  For  the  time  being,  the  money  real- 
alized  by  the  sale  of  his  property  was  used  in  building  the  jail  at 
Oregon  City,  which  at  the  present  time  is  undergoing  a  state  of 
total  demolition.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  necessity  of 
early  times,  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  state  to  Mr.  Young’s 
son.  The  talk  of  organization  at  this  time  did  not  end  in  talk, 
but  continued  on  and  on.  Pioneer  orators  discussed  the  question 
in  debating  societies  and  well  organized  lyceums.  In  1843,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  “all  the  citizens  of  the  colony”  organized  the  first 
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general  society.  The  wolf  meeting,  as  its  name  suggests,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  “destruction  of  all  the  wolves,  panthers  and  bears.” 
After  legislating  them  out  of  existence,  from  “the  dead  corpse  of 
these  wild  animals,  the  provisional  government  suddenly  sprung 
upon  its  feet,”  and  the  wolf  meeting  expanded  into  the  first 
legislative  body  in  Oregon.  A  committee  on  organization  was 
appointed  to  meet  at  Champoeg,  May  2,  1843.  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  representatives  were  there  and  opposed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  measures  very  emphatically.  Among  the  loudest  but  uot 
the  least  earnest  advocates  of  the  provisional  government,  was 
Col.  Joe  Meek,  the  patriotic,  kind-hearted  Rocky  mountain  trap¬ 
per.  He  cried  out  vociferously,  “All  for  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  organization  follow  me.”  Fifty-two  friends  and  allies  of 
protection  against  the  Dr.  Fell  of  nations  followed  “old  Joe  Meek," 
leaving  fifty  British  and  Canadian  subjects  to  smother  their  cha¬ 
grin. 

Order  has  ever  been  the  first  law  of  nature.  As  in  the  May¬ 
flower,  the  love  of  humanity,  the  security  of  rights  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  property,  clamored  for  a  civil  code  of  laws,  so  the  far  off  Ore¬ 
gon  pioneers,  with  scarcely  a  shelter  to  protect  them  from  the  ele- 
mentsof  nature,  demanded  assistance  from  themotlier  government. 
Spurned  like  the  Revolutionary  fathers,  they  were  compelled  to 
erect  a  temporary  government,  never  though,  like  our  forefathers, 
abandoning  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  formation  of  their  government,  was,  as  its  name  in¬ 
dicates,  only  provisional  and  would  be  enforced  only  until,  as  Jesse 
Applegate  said,  “Such  time  as  the  United  States  of  America  extend 
their  jurisdiction  over  us.”  It  was  a  necessity  not  a  choice  that 
forced  them,  when  they  were  not  permitted  to  look  for  protection 
to  the  great  American  eagle,  to  put  upon  their  banner,  their  own 
motto  of  self-reliance  and  trust — “  A/is  volat  propriis." 

The  Iowa  code  of  laws  brought  out  by  the  emigration  of  ’45, 
enabled  the  framers  of  the  provisional  government  to  perfect 
their  organization  to  such  an  extent  that  it  assumed  the  dignity 
of  a  constitutional  government,  with  the  executive  power  vested 
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in  a  governor  and  its  legislative  privileges  in  a  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Geo.  Abernethy,  who  came  as  steward  of  the  Methodist  mission  - 
ary  board,  was  elected  governor  in  June,  1845.  Medorem  Crawford 
said  of  him,  “As  a  missionary,  he  was  consistent;  as  a  business 
man,  he  was  honorable,  enterprising  and  liberal;  as  a  governor, 
he  was  patriotic,  efficient,  and  unselfish.  And  for  this  he  de¬ 
serves  the  respect  of  pioneers  and  honorable  mention  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Oregon.”  He  has  been  criticized  by  Bancroft  and  Mrs. 
Victor  for  sending  Hon.  J.  Quinn  Thornton  to  Washington  to  im¬ 
plore  protection  for  the  settlers  against  the  Indians.  Memorials 
had  been  repeatedly  sent  to  Congress  and  received  no  recognition. 
The  Indians  had  been  constantly  menacing  the  white  settlers  and 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  some  one  to  go  in  person  to  secure 
immediate  aid.  The  Whitman  massacre,  which  occurred  one 
month  after  Judge  Thornton’s  departure,  proved  how  fatal  was 
the  delay  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  a  few  would-be  federal  officers. 
The  provisional  government  was,  however,  generally  respected  by 
the  people.  Under  it  life  and  property  were  protected,  counties 
formed,  war  waged  and  treaties  made.  In  I847-8,  three  hundred 
pioneers  were  engaged  in  the  Cayuse  war.  Col.  Cornelius  Gilliam 
was  the  commandant  of  this  little  band.  Gen.  Joel  Palmer  was 
quartermaster  general,  and  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  under  state  authority,  Gen.  Palmer  collected  all  the  Indians 
in  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the  state  and  placed  them  on 
the  Grand  Ronde  and  Siletz  reservations.  Other  pioneer  sol¬ 
dier  boys  were  the  McKays  of  Pendleton,  Jacob  Rinearson,  Gener¬ 
al  B.  F.  Dowell,  “the  first  in  the  war  and  the  last  one  out,”  S.  K. 
Barlow,  J.  H.  McMillen,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Nesmith. 

This  little  nucleus  of  a  state  even  coined  $50,000.00  in  gold 
in  Oregon  City  in  1849.  By  some,  this  was  considered  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  but  the  act  was  only  one  of  expediency,  as  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  The  United  States  afterwards  called  in  all  of  this  coin 
and  that  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Oregon  Exchange,  and  no 
trouble  was  ever  experienced  by  this  seeming  infringement  of 
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constitutional  law,  as  the  coins  were  really  worth  8  per  cent,  more 
than  their  representative  value.  Judge  Thomas  Smith  of  Rose- 
burg.  a  pioneer  of  1849,  has  two  of  these  old  “Beaver”  coins.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  greedy  numismatist  will  possess  them  very 
soon,  for  Judge  Smith  values  each  $5  piec*'  at  rive  times  their 
weight  in  gold.  There  are  also  one  or  two  of  these  coins  in  Hon. 
\V.  S.  Ladd’s  valuable  collection  of  coins. 

The  progressive  steps  Oregon  took  in  these  times  demanded 
newspapers,  the  lungs  of  modern  civilization;  through  them  men 
breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  enlightenment;  through  them  they 
breathe  out  thoughts,  opinions  and  facts  and  scatter  them  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  sea  of  life.  The  first  printing  press  used  in  Oregon 
came  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  presented  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Lapwai,  now  in  Idaho,  and  was  first  used  in  printing  books 
for  the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  It  is  now  preserved  with  care  and 
veneration  at  the  state  capitol.  John  Fleming  printed  the  first 
newspaper,  the  Oregon  Spectator ,  in  Oregon  City,  fifty  years  ago. 
The  Daily  Oregonian  had  its  origin  away  back  in  the  ’50s. 
Thomas  J.  Dryer,  its  founder,  was  a  radical  whig  and  entered  into 
political  campaigns  with  considerable  animus.  The  Salem  States¬ 
man  soon  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  a  newspaper  war  ensued. 
The  style  of  journalism  was  so  characteristic  that  it  soon  won  for 
itself  the  special  name  of  “Oregon  Style.”  It  would  be  interesting 
to  contrast  some  of  those  early  day  editorials  with  those  issued 
under  the  present,  efficient  management  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Scott, 
a  pioneer  of  1852. 

The  first  schools  established  were  for  the  purpose  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  Indians.  The  effort  had  no  effect  upon  the  aborigines, 
but  became  the  “shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  desert,”  from 
which  sprung  the  old  Oregon  Institute.  Around  it  grew  up  the 
city  of  Salem,  one  of  whose  distinctions  is  that  its  Willamette 
Univerity  was  the  first  institution  of  learning  in  the  country. 

John  Ball  of  Massachusetts,  and  Solomon  H.  Smith  of  New 
Hamsphire,  who  came  with  Captain  Wyeth  in  1832,  were  our 
first  pedagogues.  Mrs.  J.  Quinn  Thornton  established  a  private 
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school  for  young  ladies  in  Oregon  City  in  the  5o’s,  which  was  not 
only  patronized  by  our  first  families  of  Oregon,  but  by  our  English 
nobility,  Sir  James  Douglas  and  others.  Hon.  Josiah  Failing,  a 
pioneer  of  ’51,  was  the  father  of  public  schools  in  Portland.  Not 
only  in  this  respect,  but  in  progress  in  every  line,  our  pioneers 
have  been  the  first  in  the  van.  Steamboats  plied  on  all  of  Ore¬ 
gon’s  navigable  streams  and  were  built  and  manned  by  pioneer 
boatmen.  The  Columbia  was  built  by  Gen.  Adair,  of  Astoria, 
in  1850.  It  was  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  passengers, 
though  often  incapably  accommodating  over  a  hundred.  The 
Lot  Whitcomb  was  constructed  the  same  year.  The  festivities 
at  her  launching  lasted  three  days  and  nights.  Capt.  Ainsworth 
and  Jacob  Kamtn  were  her  trusty  commanders.  They  were  won¬ 
derfully  accommodating  in  every  way,  even  to  reducing  the  fare 
from  Oregon  City  to  Astoria  to  only  $15.  Among  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  ships  to  visit  this  coast  officially  was  the  United  States  fri¬ 
gate  Shark  commanded  by  Lieut.  Howison.  His  reports  were 
very  favorable  to  Oregon  interests.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  advent 
of  the  pioneers:  “They  brave  dangers  and  accomplish  Herculean 
labors  on  the  journey  across  the  mountains.  For  six  months  con¬ 
secutively  they  have  the  sky  for  a  pea-jacket  and  the  wild  buffalo 
for  company;  and  during  the  time,  they  are  reminded  of  no  law 
but  expediency.”  We  further  learn  from  his  reports  that  in  1841 
there  were  400  Americans  in  Oregon;  in  ’46  there  were  7,600  Ameri¬ 
cans  exclusive  of  Indians,  or  a  gain  in  five  years  of  1,800  per  cent, 
in  the  American  population.  To  Capt.  Howison  we  are  indebted 
for  our  first  American  flag.  The  Shark  on  her  return  trip  was 
lost  on  the  Columbia  bar.  The  commander  and  crew  and  the  ship’s 
stand  of  colors  were  saved.  Capt.  Howison  sent  them  (an  ensign 
and  union  jack)  to  Gov.  Abernethy,  and  begged  him  to  accept  them 
for  the  loyal  people  of  Oregon.  He  wrote:  “I  cannot  but  express 
my  gratification  and  pride  that  this  relic  of  my  late  command 
should  be  emphatically  the  first  United  States  flag  to  wave  over 
the  undisputed  and  purely  American  territory  of  Oregon.”  They 
were  accepted  by  Governor  Abernethy  with  the  pledge  that  they 
would  be  “flung  to  the  breeze  on  every  suitable  occasion.” 
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Oregon’s  Americanization  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  pioneer.  It  not  only  required  pluck,  endurance  and  tact  to 
accomplish  this,  but  forethought,  intellect,  judgment  and  the 
“gray  matter”  that  makes  some  men  heroes.  The  opposition 
was  strong  against  the  American  party.  The  British  element  re¬ 
pelled  every  proposition.  There  was  one  man  who,  like  the 
Sabine  women  of  old,  abandoned  country  and  friends  and  gave 
his  allegiance,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
immigrant.  That  man  was  I)r.  McLoughlin,  who  resigned  his 
position  of  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1845,  and 
with  nearly  all  the  employees  of  the  then  existing  English  com¬ 
panies,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  American  Oregonians.  David 
McKinlay  and  Dr.  Forbes  Barclay  were  among  those  good  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  became  Oregon’s  foster  brothers.  I)r.  McLoughlin 
was  ever  a  great  controlling  power  in  the  country,  maintaining 
order  and  peace,  securing  good  will  and  harmony  among  the 
conflicting  elements  of  a  mixed  population,  and  ever  alleviating 
the  misfortunes  of  the  helpless  and  needy  missionary  and  pioneer. 
Our  state  has  as  yet  given  the  noble  doctor  but  half  the  honor 
he  deserves.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the 
state  capitol,  but  his  remains  are  not  marked  by  a  monument  of 
the  state’s  gratitude.  In  the  future  prosperity  of  Oregon  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  marble  and  bronze  statues  may  grace  our  plazas 
and  parks,  and  prominent  among  them  may  the  native  sons 
and  daughters  of  pioneers  and  others  who  have  linked  their  for¬ 
tunes  with  them,  read  in  letters  of  gold  the  names  of  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin  and  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1848,  the  act  organizing  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Oregon  was  approved  by  James  K.  Polk.  This  act  recog¬ 
nized  the  lawful  existence  of  the  provisional  government  and 
ratified  nearly  all  its  laws,  acts  and  proceedings.  It  can  therefore 
be  asserted  that  the  territorial  government  began  when  in  1843, 
July  5th,  the  people  met  at  Champoeg  and  ratified  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  wolf  meeting.  Its  existence  continued  till  March 
4th,  1849,  when  Gov.  Abernethy,  after  occupying  the  gubernatorial 
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chair  four  years,  turned  over  the  securely  established  country  to 
the  strong  arm  of  the  American  Union.  Gen.  Joseph  Lane  was 
appointed  first  territorial  governor  of  Oregon.  He  crossed  the 
plains  with  a  small  military  escort  by  way  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  He  occupied  this  position  till  1851,  when  he  was  elected 
territorial  delegate  to  Congress  and  was  returned  consecutively 
for  eight  years.  After  Oregon’s  admission  to  statehood,  Gen. 
Lane  was  chosen  U.  S. senator,  and  was  a  candidate  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  in  i860,  in  opposition  to  the  great  “rail-splitter.” 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  memory  is  brought  to  mind  in  Oregon  his¬ 
tory  by  four  other  remarkable  coincidences.  In  1809  John  Jacob 
Astor  conceived  the  idea  of  fitting  out  the  ship  Tonquin  for 
the  Oregon  trade.  The  same  year,  February  12,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born.  Fifty  years  exactly  from  that  time,  Oregon  was  ad¬ 
mitted  .'is  a  state.  When  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  president  of 
the  United  States,  Oregon’s  first  senator,  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  immense  populace  assembled  to  receive  him. 
Again,  at  the  time  of  the  territorial  organization  of  Oregon, 
Lincoln  was  asked  to  become  our  first  governor.  His  character¬ 
istic  reply  was,  “No  sir-ee.”  Our  loss  was  the  nation’s  gain.  This 
reply  was  inspired  by  a  woman’s  love  of  home.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
could  not  accept  the  honor  and  at  the  same  time  the  trials  of  the 
journey  and  the  privations  of  a  pioneer  life.  So  many  times  in 
world’s  history  a  woman’s  power  is  behind  the  throne.  Colum¬ 
bus,  not  only  made  use  of  his  wife’s  father’s  charts,  but  her  ex¬ 
planations,  her  words  of  encouragement,  inspired  him  to  investi¬ 
gate  them.  Many  a  manly  pioneer  would  never  have  started,  or 
would  have  faltered  and  turned  back  on  the  road  had  not  a 
woman’s  hope  inspired  him  to  push  onward. 

The  Pioneers,  like  the  Puritans,  “builded  better  than  they 
knew.”  Not  only  have  they  added  to  the  broad  domain  of  the 
United  States  341,000  square  miles  of  land,  but  they  have  placed 
on  the  pages  of  history  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  are 
identified  with  the  nation’s  history.  Just  at  the  threshold  of 
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Oregon’s  state  existence,  a  man  who  was  already  distinguished  in 
forum,  senate  and  field  came  to  us,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  a 
Burke,  brought  national  recognition  to  Oregon,  the  long  neglect¬ 
ed  child  of  the  Union.  Col.  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  is  a  spirit 
hero — his  name  and  example  will  ever  live  in  the  nation’s  mem¬ 
ory  and  gratitude.  Matthew  Paul  Deady  is  not  only  connected 
with  the  jurisprudence  of  Oregon,  but  "Deady’s  Code”  is  widely 
and  favorably  known.  Delazon  Smith,  our  senator  for  19  days, 
Gen.  Lane  of  Mexican  war  fame,  James  W.  Nesmith,  Geo.  H. 
Williams,  the  author  of  the  reconstruction  policy  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  James  W.  Marshall,  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  Oregon  in  1845  and  discovered  gold  in  California  in 
1843,  the  McBride  family,  Wm.  S.  Ladd,  the  great  financier — are 
all  men  who  are  not  only  known  and  honored  in  our  own  state, 
but  by  many  others  in  the  great  sisterhood. 

Strictly  speaking,  an  Oregon  pioneer  is  an  American  citizen 
who  came  to  Oregon  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  Cape  Horn  or 
across  the  plains,  prior  to  Feb.  14,  1859.  The  precedence  in  point  of 
valor  and  hardihood  of  the  effort  is  naturally  given  to  him  who 
braved  the  hardships  of  the  weary  six  months’  journey  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  great  "Oregon,  Owyhee  and  Walla  way.” 
Where  else  in  the  history  of  civilized  or  uncivilized  man  is  there  a 
record  of  a  2,500-mile  pilgrimage  through  a  country  inhabited  by 
hostile  and  treacherous  Indians,  over  a  land  untouched  by  domes¬ 
tic  hoof  or  wagon  tire,  over  barren  wastes  of  “bad  lands,”  across 
rivers  of  quicksand  and  over  almost  impassable  mountain  passes. 
The  "Great  Mail  of  Destiny,”  with  hisphalauxof  armed  retainers, 
cannot  boast  of  greater  prowess  than  the  Pacific  Coast  pioneer. 

The  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  was  organized  October  18, 
1873.  Its  first  executive  officers  were  the  Honorables  F.  X.  Mat- 
thieu,  J.  W.  Grim,  Willard  H.  Rees  and  Eli  C.  Cooley.  Its  purposes 
are  to  collect  reminiscences  of  Oregon’s  pioneers  and  to  "cultivate 
the  friendship  of  those  who  had  met  on  a  common  ground  of  in¬ 
terest  in  shaping  the  history  of  the  state.”  Its  annual  meetings 
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are  now  held  on  June  15th,  a  date  suggested  by  our  late  governor, 
Hon.  S,  F.  Chadwick,  in  commemoration  of  the  day  of  the  defi¬ 
nite  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  which 
marks  the  triumph  of  the  Oregon  pioneer  in  the  contest  for  the 
commonwealth  of  Oregon. 

June  15th  should  be  the  day  of  all  days  to  every  true  Oregon¬ 
ian.  On  that  day,  1846,  the  Oregon  Pioneer  lifted  the  incubus  of 
British  rule  and  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  extend  its  arms  in  peace  and  triumph  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


CROSSING  THE  PLAINS  IN  1845 


BY  MRS.  MIRIAM  A.  TULLER,  GLENDALE 


I  was  born  May  29,  1826,  in  Edwardsville,  Madison  county, 
Illinois;  was  married  to  Arthur  H.  Thompson,  April  17th,  1844.  We 
started  on  March  22d,  1845,  from  near  Hennepin,  Putnam  coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois,  in  company  with  Eugene  Skinner  and  wife,  for  Ore¬ 
gon;  crossed  the  Illinois  river  there,  and  bid  farewell  to  friends 
and  acquaintances — my  husband  fired  with  patriotism  to  help  keep 
thecountry  from  British  rule,  and  1  was  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  a  desire  to  see  what  was  new  and  strange.  From 
Illinois,*  river  we  went  to  Quincy;  crossed  the  Mississippi  river 
there  and  went  to  Lexington  and  crossed  the  Missouri  at  that 
place.  From  there  to  the  state  line,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  place 
agreed  upon  for  the  emigrants  to  meet  fora  final  start  for  Oregon; 
there  we  started  from  on  May  nth,  with  a  company  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  "eighty  wagons,  nearly  all  ox  teams,  and  some  large 
bauds  of  loose  cattle.  That  was  a  very  dry,  warm  spring  and  thus 
far  a  very  pleasant  experience  for  me.  Stephen  Meek,  a  brother  of 
the  renowned  Joe  Meek,  was  elected  guide.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  any  one  coming  to  Oregon  when  I  started,  except  my  hus¬ 
band,  but  1  made  many  very  agreeable  acquaintances,  many  of 
whom  I  have  always  held  in  kind  remembrance.  We  were  unable 
to  make  much  headway  with  so  large  a  company,  so  agreed  to 
divide.  Then  we  were  in  a  company  of  eighty  wagons  and  that 
was  far  too  many;  so  kept  separating,  some  times  twenty  wagons 
and  often  only  four  or  five — that  was  more  convenient — and  we 
had  become  indifferent  to  fear.  We  traveled  up  Platte  river  and 
forded  it.  Then  we  went  in  the  buffalo  country ;  there  were  solid 
masses  of  these  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  we  had  fresh 
meat  galore.  The  little,  graceful  antelopes  were  plenty  and  now 
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and  then  we  saw  a  big  horn  and  an  elk.  We  stopped  one  day  at 
Fort  Laramie.  From  Platte  we  journeyed  to  Sweetwater,  then 
to  Green  river,  which  we  forded  by  placing  blocks  under  the  wa¬ 
gon  bed  to  raise  it  up  to  keep  things  inside  dry.  We  camped 
one  day  near  Fort  Bridger,  then  on  to  Fort  Hall.  Captain  Grant, 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  was  in  charge;  he  gave  us  the  con¬ 
soling  information  that  the  Indians  would  kill  us  before  we  got 
to  Oregon;  but  they  proved  better  than  represented.  We  had  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  with  Indians,  but  they  stole  some  things.  We  saw  thou¬ 
sands  of  them,  many  in  the  same  style  as  Adam  and  Eve 
when  first  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Next  went  to  Fort  Boise; 
Mr.  Craig,  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  was  in  charge.  He  was 
more  polite  than  Captain  Grant;  he  only  said  we  had  better  wait 
for  more  company,  and  he  sent  a  French  servant  with  a  large  ca¬ 
noe  to  take  us  women  across  Snake  river,  where  we  crossed  it  the 
second  time.  The  men  and  teams  forded  it;  then  Bear  river 
Burnt  river,  Malheur  and  Powder  rivers,  with  their  numerous 
Indian  camps,  were  passed;  the  beautiful  Blue  mountains,  Grand 
Ronde  valley  and  river,  then  John  Day’s  river  and  next  DesChutes 
or  Fall  river.  This  we  had  to  ferry,  the  first  since  leaving  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  There  was  a  sand-storm  raging;  some  Indians  were  there 
with  their  canoes  who  were  more  then  willing  to  take  us  over  for 
some  calico  shirts.  The  wagons  were  unloaded  and  taken  apart 
and  after  many  loads,  we  were  safely  over.  The  teams  had  to 
swim.  Then  we  went  to  The  Dalles;  here  Father  Waller  and  an¬ 
other  missionary  were  stationed,  who  sold  us  some  beef  and  pota¬ 
toes,  for  provisions  were  getting  low.  There  were  a  few  row 
boats  at  The  Dalles  to  take  the  emigrants  down  the  Columbia  and 
up  the  Willamette,  as  that  was  the  only  way  to  reach  the  Willam¬ 
ette  valley  with  wagons  at  that  time.  There  were  so  many  of 
us,  although  one-third  of  our  number  had  turned  off  at  Fort  Hall  to 
go  to  California  under  Wm.  B.  Ide,  guided  by  the  old  trapper  Green¬ 
wood,  that  it  would  take  too  long  for  all  to  go  in  those  small  boats, 
so  some  concluded  to  go  through  the  Cascade  mountains.  S.  K. 
Barlow  was  the  moving  spirit  in  this  undertaking.  There  was 
only  an  Indian  trail  that  some  stock  had  been  driven  over.  We 
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started  in  with  teams  and  wagons.  We  had  overcome  so  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  we  felt  quite  sure  we  could  go  almost  anywhere. 
We  got  along  quite  well  until  we  came  to  the  heavy  timber.  The 
men  worked  on  the  road  for  about  two  weeks,  but  gave  up  hope 
of  getting  the  wagons  through  that  fall,  as  it  was  now  October, 
and  concluded  it  was  best  to  send  the  women  and  children  out  of 
the  mountains.  I  was  mounted  on  a  Cayusepony  and  in  company 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buffum  and  Captain  Palmer,  left  husband  and 
camp — everything — but  a  few  clothes  and  a  little  provisions,  to 
try  to  reach  some  place  before  the  rain  set  in.  The  first  night 
after  we  left  camp  rain  commenced  and  it  rained  all  the  time  until 
we  got  through  the  mountains.  The  trail  that  we  traveled  went 
up  over  the  south  side  of  Mt.  Hood,  away  up  to  and  over  perpetual 
snow.  The  coming  down  was  worse,  the  zigzag  trail  a  foot  or 
more  deep  with  sand.  We  camped  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
as  night  overtook  us.  There  it  rained  very  hard  all  night.  We 
had  no  tent  or  shelter  of  any  kind.  The  fourth  night  we  met 
three  men  from  Oregon  City,  coming  to  meet  those  emigrants  in 
the  mountains,  with  some  provisions,  as  they  had  heard  we  were 
in  distress.  We  were  not  in  any  immediate  danger  of  starving, 
but  the  beef  and  sugar  were  very  acceptable,  and  to  be  so  kindly 
thought  of  by  strangers  was  very  cheering.  The  names  of  those 
men  were  Matthew  Gilmore,  Peter  G.  Stewart  and  Charles  Gil¬ 
more.  The  provisions  were  contributed  by  the  people  around 
Oregon  City. 

There  were  many  many  fallen  trees  across  the  trail  that  the 
horses  had  to  jump;  the  streams  were  deep,  swift  and  cold.  We 
reach  Oregon  City  the  sixth  day  from  camp,  but  when  I  saw  a 
woman  on  a  very  poor  horse  with  a  little  child  in  her  lap  and 
one  strapped  on  behind  her  and  two  or  three  tied  on  another 
horse,  I  felt  very  very  thankful  and  imagined  I  was  only  having 
a  picnic.  I  found  a  pleasant  place  to  stop  and  was  very  kindly 
treated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  near  Oregon  City.  I  remained 
there  until  February;  then  went  to  Yamhill  county, where  we  stayed 
through  the  summer.  In  June  my  husband  and  others  who  had 
left  their  wagons  in  the  mountains  took  their  teams  and  return- 
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ed  to  bring  them  out,  as  the  road  had  been  cleared  of  timber. 
The  mice  had  made  lint  of  most  of  my  clothing  and  bedding,  but 
I  was  glad  to  get  what  was  left,  as  things  of  that  kind  were  very 
scarce  in  Oregon  at  that  time.  The  fall  of  1846  my  parents  came, 
and  we  all  went  down  the  Columbia  river,  to  Clatsop  plains.  In 
the  fall  of  1848,  when  gold  was  discovered  in  California  my  hus¬ 
band  went,  as  did  many  others,  to  seek  gold,  but  never  returned. 
He  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  near  Mormon  Island  on  Ameri¬ 
can  river.  There  were  four  in  camp  and  none  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
Their  names  were  Arthur  H.  Thompson,  Talmage  B.  Wood,  Rob¬ 
ert  Alexander  and  - English. 

July  30th,  1850,  I  was  married  to  Jeremiah  G.  Tuller.  I  lived 
in  Clatsop  county  seven  years  and  went  to  Benton  county  August, 
1854,  where  I  stayed  until  1880.  My  present  postoffice  address  is 
Glendale,  Douglas  county,  Oregon.  My  maiden  name  was  Rob¬ 


inson. 


CROSSING  THE  PLAINS  IN  1852 


BY  JOK.  H.  SHARP.  LATHAM 

My  father  and  mother,  John  and  Cornelia  A.  Sharp,  with  their 
seven  children,  Joseph,  Julia  A.,  Addis  R.,  John  P.,  James  M  ,  By¬ 
ron  J.,  Louis  H.,  and  his  brother-in-law,  H.  L.  Turner,  wife  Julia, 
their  three  children,  Cornelia  A.,  George  and  Lewis,  started  from 
near  Blue  Springs,  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  May  5th,  1852,  for 
Oregon,  and  our  family  arrived  at  Foster’s  October  11,  1852.  Our 
outfit  was  one  wagon  drawn  by  five  yoke  of  fine  oxen,  some 
horses  to  ride  and  loose  cattle  to  drive.  With  all  the  economy 
we  could  use  in  selecting  the  necessaries  for  a  six  months’  trip 
between  settlements,  we  found  ourselves  too  heavily  loaded.  The 
season  was  backward,  cold  and  rainy,  and  grass  of  slow  growth, 
which  necessitated  the  late  start.  When  the  state  line  was  crossed 
we  were  in  the  territory  and  out  of  the  settlements;  found  the 
ground  very  soft  on  account  of  rain,  and  hard  pulling  for  the 
teams.  We  passed  the  mission,  crossed  Walkarusha  and  struck 
for  the  ferry  on  Kansas  river.  It  was  hard  on  us  to  get  used  to 
camping  out,  the  weather  was  so  rough  at  first.  Crossed  Kansas 
river,  followed  up  Republican  fork,  along  which  we  found  a  better 
road;  crossed  the  divide,  passed  old  Fort  Kearney,  and  reached 
Platte  river  bottom,  south  side.  Before  reaching  Fort  Kearney,  a 
squad  of  soldiers  passed;  the  camp,  of  course,  were  all  agog  with 
excitement  to  know  what  was  up,  and  the  answer  was,  "Indians.” 
The  usual  way  in  starting  was  to  form  a  company  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  wagons,  and  as  soon  as  possible  organize  with  captain, 
wagon  master,  guards,  scouts,  etc.;  send  out  scouts  to  locate 
camps  and  find,  if  possible,  three  important  things,  viz.,  wood, 
water  and  grass.  In  coming  into  camp  the  wagons  would  be 
placed  to  form  a  parenthesis,  the  tongue  of  one  chained  to  the  hind 
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wheel  of  another,  or  one  fore-wheel  and  one  hind-wheel  chained 
together,  making  a  corral  in  which  we  could  drive  our  cattle  to 
yoke  or  protect  in  time  of  danger.  The  lead  wagon  today  would 
be  in  the  rear  tomorrow  and  so  on.  Tents  would  be  pitched  and  fires 
built  outside,  generally  close  to  each  wagon.  We  found  a  good  road 
along  the  Platte,  except  sometimes  heavy  sand.  Being  between 
the  middle  and  rear  of  a  very  heavy  emigration,  found  grass  scarce 
much  of  the  way.  The  cholera  struck  us  on  the  Platte  and  many 
fell  by  the  way.  We  forded  the  south  fork  of  Platte,  passed 
through  Ash  Hollow,  and  by  Scott’s  Bluff,  Chimney  Rock,  Court 
House  Rock,  old  Fort  Laramie,  through  the  Black  Hills,  to  the 
crossing  of  north  Platte,  up  Sweet  Water,  past  Devil’s  Gate,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Rock,  through  South  Pass.  After  passing  Devil’s  Gate, 
a  beautiful  stretch  of  road  lay  before  us.  All  at  once  the  teams 
broke  into  a  run — something  started  them,  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what.  It  was  a  regular  stampede  as  to  our  team.  Father 
and  mother  were  walking;  I  was  walking,  also,  and  some  of  the 
children  were  in  the  wagon;  away  the  team  went,  the  hardest  and 
wildest  running  I  ever  saw.  When  they  stopped  and  we  caught  up 
with  them, we  found  the  children  were  not  hurt,  but  the  two  wheelers 
were  down  and  one  of  them  dead.  It  took  our  team  a  long  time 
to  get  over  the  scare.  From  South  Pass,  we  crossed  the  forty-mile 
desert  to  Green  river,  after  filling  our  water  vessels;  we  traveled 
mostly  through  in  the  night,  stopping  a  short  time  at  midnight 
to  rest  and  then  hurry  on  to  water  and  camp.  The  ford  across 
Green  river  was  deep.  From  there  the  route  ran  over  the  hills 
and  pretty  steep  hills  to  Bear  river,  where  we  saw  the  great  nat¬ 
ural  Soda  springs  and  Steamboat  spring.  By  sweetening  the 
water  of  those  springs  it  made  very  fine  drink;  one  of  them  we 
considered  superior  to  the  others.  Steamboat  spring  emitted  puffs 
of  steam  at  intervals  that  sounded  similar  to  the  puffing  of  an 
engine  on  a  steamboat.  Where  Bear  river  turned  south,  the  road 
forked  the  one  following  the  river  going  to  Salt  Lake  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  other  crossing  the  divide  to  Fort  Hall  and  Snake 
river.  A  man  at  Fort  Hall  was  writing  guides  and  selling  them 
to  emigrants.  Not  being  able  to  get  our  cattle  across  Snake 
river,  we  were  compelled  to  come  on  the  south  side.  We  found 
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grass  very  scarce  and  stock  suffered  and  many  died  for  want  of 
it.  There  were  so  many  dead  cattle  at  the  watering  places  on 
the  river  it  was  very  hard  to  get  any  water  fit  to  use.  The  rule 
was  to  get  it  above  the  dead  cattle  as  much  as  possible. 

We  came  through  Hurnt  river,  Powder  river  and  Grand 
Ronde  valley.  At  Grand  Ronde  we  saw  some  Nez  Perces— fine 
looking  Indians;  crossed  Hlue  mountains,  reached  the  Umatilla, 
Willow  and  Butter  creeks,  John  Day,  Columbia,  DesChutes,  The 
Dalles— crossed  the  Cascades  on  the  Harlow  road;  were  in  the 
mountains  eleven  days  instead  of  four,  the  usual  time.  Stormy 
weather  caused  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  so  great  that  we 
could  not  get  through  any  sooner  with  our  weak,  wayworn  teams. 
Passed  through  Oregon  City  and  reached  Chehalem,  where  we 
wintered.  All  our  outfit  left  in  the  spring  of  1853  was  two 
yoke  of  oxen  and  one  two  year  old  heifer,  having  sold  the  wagon 
during  the  winter  to  get  food  and  comfortable  clothing. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  pioneer  experiences  of  our  fami¬ 
ly:  In  the  Cascade  mountains  we  had  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars 
for  fifty  pounds  of  flour,  and  plead  for  it  at  that,  as  others  fur¬ 
ther  back  were  in  as  much  need  and  farther  from  supply.  In  the 
valley,  flour  was  twenty-five  dollars  per  one  hundred  pounds; 
middlings,  twenty ;  shorts,  sixteen;  wheat,  five  dollars  per  bushel. 
While  living  on  Chehalem  mountains,  one  morning  after  break¬ 
fast  we  had  nothing  left  for  dinner  but  bran.  Father  and  one 
of  the  boys  started  to  Chehalem  valley  to  get  food,  and  I  started 
to  a  duck  pond  to  get  a  wild  duck;  shot  the  duck,  got  back  home, 
and  mother  made  duck  soup  thickened  with  bran,  for  dinner. 
Would  just  here  remark  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  an 
immigrant’s  capacity  to  stow  away  food;  and  when  he  got  to 
a  table  loaded  with  eatables,  he  sat  down  hungry,  ate  all 
he  could  and  got  up  feeling  almost  as  hungry  as  when  he  sat 
down. 
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The  first  winter  spent  in  our  Lane  county  home  was  in  our 
house  with  the  ground  for  a  floor,  a  wooden  pen  without  back- 
walls  or  jambs  for  a  fireplace;  a  stick  and  mud  chimney  to  draw 
the  smoke  out.  We  would  sometimes  have  to  go  a  long  distance 
to  mill.  At  one  time  my  father  started  out  to  buy  wheat  on  credit 
for  bread.  He  went  as  far  as  Luckiamute  before  he  got  it.  If  I  re¬ 
member  rightly  Jack  Gilliam  trusted  him  for  twenty  bushels  at 
one  dollar  a  bushel;  then  he  had  to  come  home,  get  the  wagon 
and  team,  go  after  it,  get  it  ground  into  flour  and  get  it  home.  1 
think  he  got  it  ground  at  Hubbard’s  mill  on  the  Muddy,  a  stream 
emptying  into  Mary’s  river  from  the  south.  Sometimes  would  go 
to  mill  at  Cloverdale,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  south — east  to 
Foster’s  on  Muddy  or  Matzger’s  on  Mary’s  river;  but  after  mills 
were  built  at  Eugene  and  Springfield  milling  was  a  great  deal 
easier  to  do.  At  one  time,  at  Springfield,  however,  I  went  with 
wheat  for  grinding.  We  were  nearly  out  of  flour  at  home.  The 
river  had  been  too  high  to  cross;  as  soon  as  it  was  thought  pos¬ 
sible  to  cross,  I  went  and  hallooed  for  the  ferryman.  He  came 
and  said,  “What  do  you  want?”  “Want  to  cross  to  mill  to  get 
my  wheat  ground — nearly  out  of  flour  at  home — must  have  it.” 
“Won’t  cross  you  unless  you  will  take  all  risks  of  team  and 
load;  water  too  high;  it  is  not  safe.”  “If  you  will  risk  your 
boat  I  will  risk  the  wagon,  team  and  load,”  I  replied.  “All  right — 
come  ahead,”  said  he.  He  crossed  me;  I  got  the  flour  and  got 
home  safe.  Another  time  at  the  same  place  in  the  summer  time 
I  went  with  a  load  to  mill;  did  not  know  where  to  ford;  water 
low;  drove  to  ferry  and  called  to  the  ferryman.  No  one  could  I 
make  hear.  The  ferryboat  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  skiff  was  on  my  side.  I  took  the  skiff,  went  across,  got  the 
ferry-boat,  brought  it  across,  drove  wagon  and  team  aboard,  and 
started  to  ferry  myself  across;  got  about  to  the  middle  of  the 
river,  ran  aground — stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  river;  there  I  was 
sure  enough.  I  jumped  out,  tried  to  push  the  boat  ahead  and 
could  not;  tried  to  push  it  back;  could  not  as  it  was  stuck  fast. 
Not  being  strong  enough  to  carry  the  load  out  I  fell  to  planning. 
The  result  was  that  I  unhitched  the  leaders  and  make  them  jump 
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out  and  pull  the  boat  ashore.  Then  I  hitched  leaders  to  wheels 
again  and  rolled  into  mill,  got  the  grinding  done  and  went  home 
by  way  of  the  ford.  In  the  summer  of  1854,  while  father  was  away 
at  work,  mother  at  home  taking  care  of  farm  with  us  children  to 
help,  I  went  to  the  woods,  cut  pine  sawlogs,  hauled  them  to  the 
sawmill  at  Kugene,  got  them  sawed  on  shares  into  lumber  for 
floor;  borrowed  wooden  axle  log  wagon,  linchpin  style;  spindles 
stuck  a  little  outside  of  point  of  hub;  rolled  the  big  log  on  with 
yoke  of  cattle,  log  chain  and  skids;  when  I  got  to  the  mill  was 
afraid  to  roll  the  log  off  for  fear  of  breaking  the  points  of  the 
spindles,  so  drove  into  the  mill  pond  as  deep  as  I  couid  and  rolled 
it  off  into  the  water. 

Many  wild  geese  and  ducks  were  011  the  prairie  during  the 
winter  season  and  many  were  brought  to  homes  of  the  immigrant 
by  the  skillful  hunters,  who  in  this  way  furnished  many  rich 
feasts  for  their  loved  ones. 


BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  JOHN  SHARP 


BY  JOE  H.  SHARP,  LATHAM 

My  father,  John  Sharp,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  about 
seven  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  March  28,  1797;  died  in  Latham, 
Oregon,  September  27,  1878;  was  raised  a  farmer,  married  twice; 
his  first  wife,  Miss  Anna  Higbee,  by  whom  he  had  no  children; 
she  dying,  in  due  course  of  time  he  married  Miss  Cornelia  Hesser, 
who  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  October  20,  1808,  and 
died  at  Seaton,  Oregon,  September,  12th,  1888.  Her  parents  died 
when  she  was  a  child.  My  parents  are  buried  side  by  side  in  ceme¬ 
tery  near  Cottage  Grove,  Oregon.  By  this  last  union  seven 
children  were  born;  all  of  them  were  living  at  last  accounts.  Fa¬ 
ther  moved  to  Ohio.  Becoming  a  merchant  he  did  fairly  well,  but 
concluded  to  change  location,  and  re-located  in  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  went  into  merchandising  in  the  village  of  Hanover,  and 
not  doing  so  well,  moved  to  New  Market,  same  county,  and  com¬ 
bined  merchandising  and  tavern-keeping.  In  1842,  he  was  elected 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  auditor  of  Harrison  county;  took 
possession  of  the  office  in  Cadiz.  In  the  spring  of  1843  was 
beaten  for  re-election  by  his  whig  opponent.  In  1844  he  moved 
to  Union  Vale,  same  county,  with  serious  thoughts  of  coming  to 
Oregon;  moved  to  Washington  county,  Ohio,  on  the  little  Hock¬ 
ing  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  River  went  into  the 
saw  milling  business,  but  did  not  succeed;  built  a  large  flat- 
boat  about  6x16x90,  made  a  comfortable  cabin  on  one  end,  a  gou- 
ger,  a  sweep  on  each  side,  a  steering  oar,  and  check  post;  loaded 
with  fence  posts,  hoop-poles,  etc.,  hired  a  crew,  put  his  family  and 
his  all  in  the  cabin,  cast  loose  the  bow  line,  waved  farewell  to 
friends  and  we  were  afloat  on  the  broad  Ohio,  for  the  far-a-way 
west.  At  Cincinnati  he  sold  his  boat  and  load,  and  delivered  pro- 
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perty.  At  Rising  Sun,  Indiana,  took  steamboat  deck  passage  to  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  ran  over  the  falls  at  Louisville,  instead  of  running 
through  the  canal,  changed  boats  at  St.  Louis  for  Independence, 
Missouri;  took  deck  passage;  had  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  an 
uncomfortable  trip,  being  crowded  with  passengers  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction  and  not  overly  clean;  arrived  at  Wayne  City, the  landing 
for  Independence,  got  a  house  to  put  his  family  in,  looked  for  a 
place  to  locate,  rented  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Springs 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  a  beautiful  prairie  country — interspersed 
with  timber — and  when  his  family  was  safely  housed,  with  their 
household  effects,  he  had  twenty  dollars  left.  This  was  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1H48.  Father  was  a  natural  mechanic, 
He  never  learned  a  regular  trade;  had  only  a  common  school  ed¬ 
ucation,  but  could  use  what  he  knew,  make  anything  in  wood 
work  he  wanted  to,  from  a  hoe  handle  to  a  carriage,  make  or 
mend  boots  and  shoes.  This  ability  to  do  so  many  kinds  of 
work  in  a  workmanlike  and  solid  manner  helped  him  very 
much  in  a  new  country  to  build  up  his  shattered  fortunes.  Mother 
had  a  good  education,  and  she  taught  school  and  kept  house, 
cooked  on  fire  in  fireplace  with  dutch  oven  the  bacon,  corncake, 
cabbage  and  greens.  So  in  1852  they  had  quite  a  good  start  of 
stock  gathered  together;  but  not  quite  enough  for  an  outfit  for 
Oregon.  Borrowing  money,  he  completed  his  outfit  and  started 
to  Oregon  as  related  in  preceding  article.  He  was  taken  sick  with 
mountain  fever  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  settlement,  and 
found  the  very  kindest  friends,  though  total  strangers,  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Peggy  Nelson,  of  Chehalem,  whose 
memory  holds  the  warmest  kind  of  a  place  in  our  affections.  By 
careful  and  constant  care  of  mother  and  the  blessings  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  he  recovered  his  health.  His  wealth  in  the 
spring  of  1853  consisted  of  wife,  seven  children,  a  few  household 
oods,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  one  two  year  old  heifer  and  a  debt  of  six 
hundred  dollars  drawing  ten  per  cent,  interest.  In  the  spring  of 
1853  we  took  a  claim  on  the  north  side  of  Chehalem  mountain.  Not 
liking  the  location,  he  selected  his  home  in  the  fine  prairie  about 
seven  miles  northwest  from  Kugene,  where  he  built  a  home, 
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gathered  abundance  of  wealth,  paid  every  dollar  he  owed  that 
he  knew  anything  about,  and  finally,  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  life,  sold  his  fine  farm,  moved  to  Latham  and  on  the  interest 
of  his  means  he  and  mother  lived  together  in  happiness,  abund¬ 
ance,  comfort  and  pleasure,  respected,  honored  and  loved  until 
death  called  him  away.  Mother  continued  to  live  at  Latham  a 
few  years  and  then  took  up  her  residence  with  her  only  daughter, 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Bean,  the  mother  of  chief  justice  of  supreme  court 
of  Oregon,  the  Hon.  R.  S.  Bean.  With  abundant  plenty  of  her  own 
means  around  her  to  supply  her  desires,  kind  and  loving  hands  to 
minister  to  her  wants,  she  spent  her  last  remaining  years  iu  the 
enjoyment  of  that  abundance  which  she  so  bravely  and  nobly 
helped  produce. 


FIRST  MINING  LAW  IN  OREGON 


Lewiston,  Idaho,  May  31,  1896. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association — Dear  Sir: 
I  claim  the  honor  of  being  one  of  Oregon’s  early  pioneers, 
having  landed  in  Portland,  Oregon  on  the  17th  day  of  September, 

1851,  having  made  the  journey  across  the  plains  from  Springfield, 
Illinois,  with  ox-teams  that  \ear.  After  a  rest  of  four  days  at  the 
Skidmore  house,  in  company  with  three  others,  I  started  to  the 
gold  mines.  We  went  in  a  boat  up  the  Willamette  river,  through 
Umpqua  valley  to  the  gold  mines  of  northern  California.  Met 
Aaron  Rose  and  stayed  with  him  over  night  at  the  first  camp  that 
he  made  where  Roseburg  now  stands.  Fell  in  with  a  pack  train 
going  to  the  mines,  and  landed  on  Josephine  creek  the  10th  of 
October,  1851.  This  was  the  only  mining  camp  in  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory  at  that  time,  which  iucluded  all  of  the  country  from  the 
southern  line  of  Oregon  to  the  British  line  and  east  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  there  are  thousands  of  mining  camps  today. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  glad  to  learn  where  the  first 
written  mining  law  was  made  in  this  vast  empire.  This  was  on 
Canyon  creek,  a  tributary  of  Josephine,  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 

1852,  in  a  camp  of  forty  miners,  the  meeting  being  held  under  a 
large  fir  tree.  As  there  has  been  many  laws  made  since  then,  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  first  mining  law  that  was  ever  put  on 
paper  in  this  great  empire  : 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  the  miners  in  coun¬ 
cil  assembled  on  this  the  first  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1852,  do  ordain 
and  adopt  the  following  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  this 
camp  : 

“Resolved,  1st,  That  fifty  yards  shall  constitute  a  claim  in  the 
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bed  of  the  creek  extending  to  high  water  on  each  side. 

“ Resolved ,  2d,  That  forty  feet  shall  constitute  a  bank  or  bar 
claim  on  the  face  extending  back  to  the  hill  or  mountain. 

“ Resolved  3d,  That  all  claims  not  worked  when  workable,  after 
five  days  be  forfeited  or  jumpable. 

“ Resolved ,  4th,  That  all  disputes  arising  from  mining  claims 
shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  the  decision  shali  be  final. 

“  E.  J.  NORTHCUTT, 

“Attest  :  Chairman. 

“  PHILIP  ALTHOUSE, 

“  Clerk.” 

I  was  a  partner  with  A.  G.  Walling,  the  printer,  in  1852,  on 
Althouse  Creek;  was  with  General  Lane  at  the  Indian  fight  on 
Evans  Creek,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm  in  1855;  was  with 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  (then  Captain)  at  the  battle  of  Hungry  Hill  in 
1856;  was  with  the  Oregon  cavalry  in  1863-64  in  this  country,  and 
in  1867  with  the  First  U.  S.  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  Crook.  I  have 
been  in  eighteen  Indian  fights — twice  wounded.  I  am  a  well 
and  hearty  man  today  ;  never  have  been  sick  an  hour  on  this 
coast  and  I  am  now  sixty-six  years  of  age. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  J.  NORTHCUTT. 


CAPTAIN  LAWRENCE  HALL 


BY  MRS.  LUCY  J.  BENNETT,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Capt  Lawrence  Hall  was  born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky, 
March  14,  1800;  was  married  to  Lucy  D.  White  Sept.  19th,  1822, 
who  was  born  Dec.  3rd,  1803,  in  Halifax  county,  Virginia.  They 
moved  in  the  same  year  to  Booneville,  Cooper  county,  Missouri, 
where  their  children  were  all  born  except  one  and  that  one  in 
Oregon.  Crossed  the  plains  with  ox  teams  to  Oregon  in  1845. 
Left  Independence,  Missouri,  the  general  rendezvous,  May  15th; 
started  from  Booneville.  Missouri,  April  10th.  The  first  part  of 
our  trip  was  uneventful,  except  to  get  thoroughly  organized  for  the 
trip;  but  from  Fort  Laramie  on  we  had  several  encounters  with 
the  Indians,  who  were  disposed  to  stampede  our  stock,  and  we  were 
attacked  three  times  by  them,  but  no  harm  done.  At  old  Fort 
Boise  we  were  induced  to  take  what  was  called  Stephen  Meek’s  cut¬ 
off  (which  proved  to  be  a  longer  route).  He  agreed  to  take  us 
further  south  than  the  old  immigrant  route  and  by  a  shorter  one, 
and  as  there  were  some  in  our  company  of  which  Lawrence  Hall 
was  captain,  that  had  large  droves  of  cattle  and  were  a  little 
afraid  of  the  hostile  Indians  that  Meek  said  we  would  have  to 
pass  through,  and  as  grass  was  getting  quite  short,  it  was  decided 
to  trust  Meek  as  our  guide.  We  had  a  hard  trip  from  that  on; 
suffered  for  water;  stock  gave  out,  provisions  scarce,  with  many  sick 
and  dying  with  mountain  fever.  I  saw  many  persons  buried  with - 
out  coffins.  We  were  lost  in  the  mountains  and  forsaken  by  our 
guide  the  day  before.  We  got  to  John  Day’s  river,  which  river, 
as  also  Green  river,  we  ferritd  in  a  wagon  box,  swimming  all  the 
teams  and  loose  stock  across  the  stream.  Our  hearts  were  made  to 
rejoice  when  our  men,  who  were  on  the  lookout  with  a  pocket 
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compass,  brought  the  glad  news  that  they  had  spied  out  the 
Columbia  river.  It  was  cause  for  great  rejoicing,  as  winter  was 
coming  on,  teams  giving  out,  provisions  almost  gone,  people  sick 
and  dying.  Our  joy  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  we  got  to 
The  Dalles  and  got  our  first  dried  peas  and  potatoes  and  one  peck 
of  wheat — all  that  was  allowed  to  a  family  for  bread  so  all  could 
have  a  little.  Oh,  what  a  feast! 

Well,  we  made  a  log  raft  and  the  men  were  three  weeks  in  the 
rain  propelling  it  down  the  river  to  the  upper  Cascades.  My 
father,  Lawrence  Hall,  was  captain  of  the  raft.  There  were  three 
families  on  the  raft.  David  Tetherow,  a  Mr.  Woolsey  and  my 
father.  We  made  the  portage  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Cas¬ 
cades,  by  carrying  all  our  household  goods  on  our  backs  with  the 
privilege  of  walking;  were  three  days  making  the  trip — no  float¬ 
ing,  palace  or  Pullman  sleeper.  What  a  change!  My  father  gave 
Dan  Clark  (who  had  preceded  us  down  the  river  by  trail  on  foot 
to  Vancouver,  and  got  a  bateau  of  Dr.  McLoughlin’s  and  came  to 
the  Cascades  to  help  the  immigrants  down  the  river)  an  ax  to  bring 
his  family  to  Linnton,  as  Portland  was  a  thing  in  the  distant  fu¬ 
ture.  We  went  from  Linnton  to  Hillsboro,  Washington  county, 
then  Tualatin  county,  and  settled  on  the  Cornelius  plains.  The 
next  year,  when  the  Cayuse  war  broke  out  in  1847  and  1848,  my 
father  raised  a  company  of  volunters  and  went  to  the  rescue  of 
the  captive  women  and  children  of  the  settlers.  He  was  in  the 
principal  battles — of  which  he  kept  a  journal  to  give  to  me  at  his 
death — and  at  the  request  of  the  Pioneer  Society  I  loaned  it  to  the 
society  and  it  has  never  been  returned.  Lawrence  Hall  died  Feb- 
urary  nth,  1867,  Portland  Oregon.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent. 
My  mother,  Lucy  D.  Hall,  was  English  decent.  Her  grandfather 
and  his  seven  brothers  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 


W.  H.  BENNETT 


BY  MRS.  L.  J.  BENNETT,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


William  Harden  Bennett,  know  as  W.  H.  Bennett,  was  born 
in  Middleton,  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky  April  18,  1823;  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  1831;  from  there  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa.  In  the  following  year  went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
as  clerk  in  drug  store  and  learned  the  druggist  business,  but  had 
to  give  it  up  on  account  of  his  health;  went  back  to  Burlington 
and  learned  the  harness  and  saddle  trade;  crossed  the  plains  to 
Oregon  in  1845;  died  in  Rockford,  Spokane  county,  Washington 
September  3,  1889,  where  he  moved  from  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1880 
lie  settled  in  Washington  county,  Oregon,  on  his  arrival  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  was  appointed  U.  S.  Marshal  by  Governor  George  Aber- 
nethy  after  Joe  Meek  resigned,  when  Oregon  was  a  territory. 
Later,  was  elected  sheriff  for  six  consecutive  years  of  Washington 
county  when  Multnomah,  Columbia  and  part  of  Clackamas 
county,  were  all  in  one  He  executed  one  man — Wm.  Turner — 
for  killing  Wm.  Bradbury,  at  the  Bonser  farm  on  Sauvies’  Island. 
The  execution  took  place  at  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett’s  farm  was  near  Hillsboro,  when  the  law  was  so  changed 
that  he  was  not  eligible  for  re-election.  He  was  then  elected 
county  treasurer  and  afterwards  appointed  deputy  sheriff.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Marshal  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  for 
the  district  of  Oregon,  which  then  consisted  of  what  is  now  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho  and  Oregon;  which  office  he  held  seven  years. 
When  appointed  to  that  office  he  moved  his  family  to  Portland, 
where  his  residence  was  continued  until  1880.  He  also  served  as 
fireman  in  the  old  Multnomah  No.  1  volunteer  company;  was 
also  one  of  the  city  councilmen  for  one  or  two  years.  He  was 
identified  in  all  work  that  was  for  the  good  of  the  country,  both 
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public  and  private.  He  carried  on  the  livery  and  feed  stable  on 
Second  and  Morrison  street.  Later  L.  P.  W.  Quimby  was  a  part¬ 
ner,  and  still  later,  J.  M.  White  was  also  a  partner  in  the  same 
business.  Mr.  Bennett  was  concerned  in  many  business  enter¬ 
prises.  Some  were  successful — others  were  not;  but  he  died,  as  he 
lived,  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian,  and  his  works  will  follow 
him.  His  wife,  Lucy  J.  Hall,  is  still  living  in  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington.  She  was  born  in  Booneville,  Cooper  county,  Missouri, 
November  7,  1832.  She  was  married  February  22,  1849,  on  what  is 
known  as  Cornelius  Plains,  then  Tualatin  county,  but  now  Wash¬ 
ington  county.  There  in  a  little  log  cabin,  she  attended  the  first 
and  only  school  then  in  Oregon.  She  studied  Kirkham’s  and 
Greenleaf’s  grammar  and  the  old  Webster’s  spelling  book  was  used. 
The  teacher’s  name  was  William  Higgins,  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
a  son-in-law  of  old  Father  Leslie. 


REV.  JOSIAH  L.  PARRISH 


BY  H.  W.  SCOTT,  EDITOR  OREGONIAN. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Parrish,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Salem  on  May  31, 
1895,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  missionary  era  of  Oregon 
territory.  A  sturdy  young  man,  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
labor,  he  was  well  equipped  to  perform  his  part  in  subduing  the 
beautiful  wilderness  that  was  vaguely  known  in  the  East  as  a 
far-away  “Indian  country”  when  he  landed  here  in  1840.  A  duti¬ 
ful  son  of  the  church  in  whose  simple  tenets  he  had  been  brought 
up,  he  was  a  forceful  factor  in  the  missionary  effort  made  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try  and  lay  a  shaping  hand  upon  its  civilization. 

Born  January  14,  1806,  he  was  in  his  90th  year  of  life,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  which  he  had  lived  in  Oregon.  Hale  and  vigorous, 
devoted  to  his  work,  a  stranger  to  fatigue,  he  “rode  the  circuit” 
in  early  territorial  days,  when  Indian  trails  were  the  only  high¬ 
ways,  when  streams  were  unbridged  and  the  settlements  were 
sparsely  populated  and  far  apart.  He  was  known  throughout  the 
Willamette  valley  in  those  days  as  “Brother  Parrish,”  and  the 
latch-string  of  every  pioneer  cabin  hung  out  for  him. 

A  minister  who  is  earnest  in  his  work  and  sympathetic  and 
self-sacrificing  in  his  performance  comes  close  to  the  hearts  of  an 
isolated,  homesick  people.  Whether  therefore,  “Brother  Parrish” 
came  to  the  early  settlers  of  Oregon  with  vigorous  presentment  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  as  outlined  by  old-time  Methodism,  urging 
them  to  accept  it  as  the  only  passport  to  eternal  happiness;  offici¬ 
ating  at  the  then  rare  ceremony  of  marriage  in  lowly  pioneer 
homes,  or  at  the  rite  of  baptism  in  the  rude  log  churches;  saying 
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the  last  prayer  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  or  the  later  one  at  the 
open  grave  of  the  dead,  he  was  at  once  welcomed  and  revered  by 
the  people. 

All  of  these  labors  have  long  since  belonged  to  the  shadowy 
realm  of  memory — a  realm  narrowed  each  succeeding  year  by  the 
passing  out  of  some  of  its  subjects.  A  man  who  has  lived  for 
four-score  and  ten  years  where  he  was  born  and  brought  up  will 
have  relatively  few  friends  of  his  prime  as  comrades  on  the  last 
two  decades  of  his  journey.  Still  fewer  will  he  have  whose 
prime  was  passed  in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  region.  Hence  it  is 
that  Josiah  E.  Parrish  was  known  personally  to  few  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  inhabitants  of  Oregon.  “Father  Parrish”  he  came  to  be  call¬ 
ed  years  and  years  ago,  as  he  appeared  a  venerable  figure,  a  ver¬ 
itable  leaf  from  the  past,  at  a  pioneer  reunion  or  an  occasional 
church  gathering.  Forseveral  years,  however,  he  has  remained  quiet¬ 
ly  at  home  waiting  for  the  end.  Its  announcement  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  his  few  surviving  comrades  of  the  missionary  era — 
tears  not  of  sorrow,  since  nature’s  call  in  such  a  case  is  wise  and 
kind,  but  of  tender  retrospection.  He  survived  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  Oregon  full  fifty-five  years;  died  near  the  site  of  the 
first  Methodist  mission  in  Oregon,  of  which  he  was  a  potent  fac¬ 
tor,  having  served  well  his  day  and  generation.  No  history  of 
the  missionary  era  of  Oregon  will  be  complete  without  his  name 
and  a  chronicle  of  the  simple  but  active  part  that  he  took  in  its 
development. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
WILLAMETTE  VALLEY 


BY  P.  V.  CRAW  FOR  D. 

In  the  year  1851  a  company  of  immigrants  from  Indiana,  con¬ 
sisting  of  21  wagons  drawn  by  ox  teams,  crossed  the  plains  to 
Oregon,  arriving  in  the  Willamette  valley  at  Foster’s,  then  a  well 
known  land-mark  a  few  miles  east  of  Oregon  City.  Here  we  sep¬ 
arated  after  our  long  tedious  journey  of  150  days  and  identified 
interests,  to  scatter  and  seek  out  our  fortunes  as  best  we  might 
be  able  to  do,  bidding  farewell  forever  to  some  of  the  comrades 
of  our  most  interesting  trip,  some  settling  in  Washington,  some 
in  Clackamas,  some  in  Yamhill,  and  some  in  Marion  and  Linn 
counties.  I  first  settled  in  Yamhill  temporarily,  where  I  was 
warmly  received  and  enjoyed  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  a  no¬ 
ble-hearted  people  whose  memory  I  have  always  cherished  with 
heart-felt  gratitude.  My  occupation  as  a  millwright  enabled  me 
to  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  pioneers  of  Yamhill, 
one  of  the  oldest  settled  counties  in  Oregon,  of  whom  nearly  all, 
then  heads  of  families,  have  passed  away,  among  them  being 
many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  Oregon. 

Early  in  May  in  ’5.*  I  left  Yamhill  and  came  to  Linn  county 
and  settled  on  Muddy,  one  mile  above  Yarbrough’s  grove  and  two 
miles  west  of  where  Halsey  now  stands.  Here  1  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  a  majority  of  the  oldest  settlers,  whom  to  undertake  to 
name  in  this  short  narrative  would  be  too  laborious  a  task,  and 
memory  would  fail  me  at  this  time,  but  I  will  recall  a  few  of 
those  with  whom  I  was  best  acquainted  and  who  are  most  prom¬ 
inent  in  my  recollection.  Commencing  in  the  north  end  of 
Linn  county  were  the  Millers,  the  Knoxes,  Judge  Baber,  Ascium 
Powell,  John  and  Alford  Powell,  the  Climers,  Joe  Moist,  Jackey 
Settle,  William  and  James  Gore,  Morgan  Elmer,  Jake  and  An- 
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drew  Keys,  the  Ralstons,  Jerry  and  sons  William  and  Joseph,  the 
Georges,  Robert  and  Charlie  Miller,  the  Peters,  B.  F.  Whitson 
and  Isaac  Coryell,  and  following  back  towards  Albany  we  find 
John  Bell,  George  Crawford,  old  father  Levy,  John  Lines,  Meed 
Hanon,  Anderson  Cox,  the  Haley  family;  and  in  and  about  Albany 
was  George  Cline,  John  Connor  and  Wakefield,  James  and  John 
Foster,  the  Monteiths  and  Crawfords,  besides  many  others.  Lest 
I  should  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  I  will  mention  only  a 
portion  of  those  generally  known  as  pioneers  in  Linn  county. 
Following  a  range  towards  Brownsville  from  Albany  among 
those  with  whom  I  was  best  acquainted  was  the  Fannings,  the  Mc¬ 
Farlands,  the  Roberts,  the  Hustons,  Smelgers,  Brandons,  Whealdons, 
and  Billy  Swank,  and  still  further  on  was  Galagher,  Reuben  Clay- 
pool,  Sperry,  Claiborn  Hill,  Wm.  Cohorn  and  Harman  Swank. 
We  again  return  to  the  western  line  of  the  county  between  the 
Calapooia  and  Muddy  and  find  the  Watsons,  Henry  McCullough, 
Joseph  Hamilton  and  Wash  Pugh,  and  still  further  on  James 
Yantis,  James  Hogue,  Thos.  Kendall  and  Mercer  Thompson,  the 
Farwells,  Savages,  the  Brocks,  John  Bateman,  Elias  Keeney, 
Elias  Walters,  and  John  M.  McKinny,  and  in  and  about  Browns¬ 
ville  were  Alexander  and  Riley  Kirk,  Hugh  Brown  and  James 
Blakely  who  owned  a  little  store  and  employed  George  Cooley  as 
clerk,  who  succeeded  them  and  still  remains  in  the  business.  Set¬ 
tled  above  Brownsville,  along  the  Calapooia  were  the  Templetons, 
James  McHargue,  R.  C.  Finley,  well  known  men  throughout  the 
county.  Again  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Muddy  west  of 
where  the  Boston  mill  now  stands  were  settled  James  Yarbrough, 
David  Porter,  the  Aubreys  Pughs,  Henry  Davidson,  John  Wilson, 
old  man  Yarbrough,  owner  of  the  Yarbrough  grove,  a  well  known 
land  mark  of  early  days,  and  still  further  lived  Warren  LaRou, 
Tommy  Alford,  also  well  known  to  all  the  old  pioneers.  Besides 
these  I  will  only  mention  a  few  names  of  the  many  settled  west 
of  Muddy,  commencing  with  Captain  John  Smith,  Owen  Bear, 
James  Martin,  Henry  McCartney,  Henry  Rudd,  D.  and  W.  Ailing- 
ham,  John  Smith,  Caleb  Gray,  James  and  Samuel  Porter,  James 
H.  Bramwell  and  Joseph  Lame,  who  settled  near  where  Halsey 
stands.  East  of  Halsey  along  the  foothills  lived  Jonathan  Keen- 
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ey,  John  Findley,  Wilson  Blain,  the  Mic  haels,  Johnny  Gray, 
Jacob  Wigle,  Luther  White,  Thomas  Wilson,  the  Wigles,  Daniel 
Pntnian,  Paul  Glover  and  the  Willoughbys.  Those  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  only  a  few  of  the  pioneers  that  were  settled  in  Linn 
county  when  I  came  to  it  in  *53.  At  that  time  Linn  county  was  a 
vast  flower  bed  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  what  was  cultivated  yielded  a  rich  reward  for  the 
labor  bestowed  on  it.  The  climate  was  delightful  and  men  vied 
with  each  other  in  praiie  of  the  glorious  paradise  which  they  in¬ 
herited.  But  every  part  has  its  counter  part  and  after  a  few  years 
when  cultivation  began  to  rob  the  land  of  its  beauty  and  the 
people  began  to  find  that  they  would  have  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  face,  like  the  old  Israelites,  they  began  to 
murmur,  and  want  to  return  to  the  old  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  which 
many  have  since  done,  but  were  content  with  staying  away  only 
a  short  period  and  then  returning  to  Oregon  perfectly  satisfied. 

There  are  many  pleasing  reflections  while  looking  back  to 
early  days  in  Oregon,  but  in  all  of  it  there  is  a  touch  of  melan¬ 
choly.  A  generation  has  passed  away  and  with  it  nearly  all  of 
the  list  of  names  given  in  the  above,  and  still  hardly  a  week 
passes  but  I  see  the  account  of  some  old  pioneer  leaving  the  stage, 
and  the  curtain  closing  behind  his  last  act.  Those  of  us  who  are 
left  are  worn  and  ready  to  be  cast  off  as  old  garments.  A  few 
more  years  will  close  the  scene  with  every  pioneer  now  occupying 
the  stage.  Length  of  life  is  uncertain,  but  death  is  certain,  and 
when  he  claims  a  victim  neither  rank  or  condition  in  life  can 
stay  his  cold  hand,  and  soon  the  dark  veil  will  cover  every  eye 
that  saw,  and  the  seal  of  death  be  placed  on  every  lip  that  utter¬ 
ed  the  praise  of  this  glorious  land  of  ours. 


MRS.  MARTHA  A.  NOLTNER 


BY  MRS.  BELLE  J.  SELLWOOD,  PORTLAND 

At  her  residence  in  this  city,  June  3,  1892,  Martha  A.  Noltner, 
wife  of  A.  Noltner  publisher  of  the  Daily  Dispatch ,  passed  from 
this  life.  Mrs.  Noltner  was  an  Oregonian,  being  born  in  Polk 
county  in  the  year  1847.  She  was  married  in  1866,  and  has  re¬ 
sided  in  Portland  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since.  Her  hus¬ 
band  and  five  children  survive  her.  Mrs.  Noltner  was  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  personal  qualities  rare  and  engaging.  Endowed  with  a 
vigorous  mind,  she  combined  judgment  clear  and  discriminating, 
sympathies  wide  and  warm,  and  an  unselfish  consideration  for 
others  that  made  a  close  acquaintance  with  her  a  delight.  What 
she  was  was  written  on  her  face.  Open,  honest,  true  simple, 
cheery  and  sunny  in  her  nature,  she  won  her  way  without  asking 
into  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her.  In  her  home  she  was  at 
once  the  bright  sun  and  guiding  star.  Her  heart,  so  full  of  love, 
was  all  for  those  who  called  her  wife  and  mother,  child  and  sis¬ 
ter;  yet  she  withheld  not  her  strength  from  others  but  coined  it 
day  by  day  into  generous  deeds.  Wherever  sorrow,  or  trial,  or 
death  cast  their  shadow,  there  she  was  to  be  found,  with  gentle 
ministry  and  words  of  comfort.  In  her  Christian  life  she  tried 
to  do  her  duty  faithfully  and  without  ostentation,  but  by  her 
“fruits”  she  was  known  and  her  profession  daily  exemplified; 
and  when  her  summons  came  it  found  her  prepared  to  meet  it 
with  serenity  and  self-possession.  A  devoted  wife,  a  gentle 
mother  and  a  friend  strong  and  true  has  gone  from  us.  The  light 
of  love  has  faded  from  her  eye,  the  kind  heart  beats  no  more,  and 
the  busy  hands  are  folded  to  rest  forever.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  there  is  no  loss  to  us.  It  is  nature’s  right  to  mourn  that  we 
shall  see  our  dead  no  more.  But  for  her  we  sorrow  not  as  those 
without  hope.  Tears  fall  from  our  eyes  over  the  lifeless  clay,  but 
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faith  looks  beyond  to  the  joy  of  a  soul  that  has  reached  its  eter¬ 
nal  home  and  walks  for  aye  in  “green  fields”  and  besides  “waters 
of  peace.”  Let  her  memory  and  its  record  be  our  heritage  and 
example.  And  in  the  silence  and  sadness  ot  this  hour,  as  we 
look  back  over  our  friend’s  life,  and  up  to  the  life  over  which 
death  has  no  power,  let  us  learn  to  live  and  labor  more  truly 
and  bravely,  and  then  the  world  will  be  the  poorer  when  we  leave  it 
and  heaven  the  richer  when  we  enter  there. 

•‘The  Savior  wept 

O’er  him  he  loved— corrupting  clay ' 

But  then  he  spake  the  words. 

And  death  gave  up  his  prey' 

What  matters,  then. 

Who  earliest  lays  him  down  to  rest* 

Nay,  to  ‘depart  and  be  with  Christ' 

Is  surely  best.’’ 


The  Secretary  of  this  Association  desires  to  add  his  tribute  to 
the  personal  worth  of  Mrs.  Noltner,  and  heartily  confirms  all  that 
Mrs.  Sellwood  has  said  about  her,  as  the  result  of  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  for  a  number  of  years.  A nother  feature  of  Mrs.  Nolt- 
ner’s  character,  which  was  a  beautiful  example  of  her  genuine 
womanliness,  was  her  devotion  to  the  idea  of  making  the  early 
settlers — the  pioneers — happy  whenever  opportunity  offered.  To 
her  chiefly  is  due  the  idea  of  getti  ng  up  a  banquet  for  the  pioneers’ 
she  being  the  prime  mover  and  leading  spirit  of  the  first  one 
given  in  this  city  in  1891,  in  which  she  was  nobly  and  efficiently 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Rosa  F.  Burrell.  From  the  start  Mrs.  Noltner’s 
enthusiasm  in  this  matter  was  contagious,  and  was  the  means  of 
enlisting  many  other  pioneer  ladies  in  the  movement,  which  has 
come  to  be  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  annual  reunions.  No 
sacrifice  was  too  great  for  her  to  make,  provided  the  visit  of  the 
pioneers  to  this  city  could  thereby  be  made  more  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  Her  fragrant  memory  will  be  long  and  deeply  cher¬ 
ished  by  all  who  know  her. 
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In  the  town  of  Centralia,  Washington,  there  lives  a  woman 
who  has  perhaps  seen  as  much  of  privation  and  hardship  as  any 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  state.  This  woman  is  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Borst  McKee.  Mrs.  McKee  crossed  the  plains  with  her  parents  in 
1852,  when  she  was  but  13  years  of  age.  Her  father,  J  H.  Round- 
tree,  was  headed  for  Puget  Sound,  and  after  a  journey  of  many 
months,  in  which  the  usual  hardships  and  privations  were  ex¬ 
perienced,  finally  reached  Skookumchuck.  After  casting  about 
for  a  permanent  location,  he  finally  decided  to  take  up  a  claim 
on  Gray’s  Harbor.  Securing  the  services  of  several  Indians,  he  set 
out  in  canoes  for  a  point  about  two  miles  above  the  present  town 
of  Ocosta,  accompanied  by  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
three  children,  »<f  which  Mrs.  McKee  was  the  eldest. 

Both  Mrs.  McKee  and  her  father,  who  is  now  81  years  old,  but 
as  hale  and  hearty  as  most  men  of  50,  were  present  at  the  cen¬ 
tennial  exercises  at  Ocosta  in  May,  1892,  and  among  that  assem¬ 
blage  there  were  none  more  interesting  than  they.  Mrs.  McKee 
related  some  of  her  experiences  to  a  reporter  at  that  time,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Just  forty  years  ago,  my  parents,  myself  and  a  brother  and 
sister,  younger  than  I,  were  on  our  way  across  the  great  plains 
bound  for  the  Pacific  coast.  We  landed  in  Oregon  City  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1852,  and  the  following  month  set  out  for  Puget  Sound, 
but  after  arriving  at  Skookumchuck  changed  our  minds  and 
course  and  steered  for  Gray’s  Harbor  instead.  I  have  not  lan¬ 
guage  at  my  command  to  describe  the  privations  and  suffering 
which  we  endured  that  winter  among  the  savages.  At  this  time 
we  were  the  only  white  people  living  on  the  harbor  and  so  far  as 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  ascertain  I  was  the  first  miss  who  set 
foot  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor.  The  nearest  white  neighbor  at 
this  time  lived  at  what  is  now  Montesano.  The  following  sum¬ 
mer  a  poor  wandering  Irishman  found  his  way  down  the  harbor 
arid  took  a  claim  adjoining  us.  To  me  this  was  the  most  lone- 
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some  spot  on  earth.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  removed  from  the 
whole  world.  For  over  thirteen  months  we  did  not  see  a  woman 
or  child,  or  a  domestic  fowl  of  any  kind,  and  I  heard  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  ‘Chinook  wawa.’  I  can  assure  you  that  to  be  cut  off  from 
all  civilization,  with  nothing  to  see  or  hear  to  indicate  that  the 
world  was  inhabited,  was  a  condition  which  cannot  be  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  any,  save  those  who  have  had  the  experience.  All  our  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  had  to  be  brought  from  Olympia,  which  was  the 
nearest  place,  and  while  my  father  was  gone  on  these  trips  we 
were  alone.  My  mother  was  a  very  resolute  and  determined 
woman,  and  the  number  of  times  she  saved  us  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Indians  are  almost  countless.  I  have  often  thought  that 
there  was  not  another  woman  in  the  world  who  could  have  so 
courageously  braved  the  harships  and  dangers  of  life  on  Gray’s 
harbor  in  that  early  period.  A  club,  a  gun  and  an  ax  were  her 
weapons  of  defense,  and  many  times  she  was  required  to  use 
them.  Upon  one  occasion  a  vicious  Indian  insisted  on  coming 
into  our  cabin,  and  after  parleying  with  him  for  some  time  my 
mother  seized  her  club  and  struck  him  on  the  arm  hard  enough 
to  break  it.” 

In  the  winter  of  1852  Dr.  Roundtree,  accompanied  by  a  man 
named  Chapman,  who  was  exploring  the  country,  started  for 
Olympia  in  a  canoe.  Their  boat  was  capsized,  but  they  managed 
to  reach  shore.  The  weather  was  cold  and  there  were  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  As  night  came  on  they  became  so  benumbed 
from  the  cold  and  their  wet  clothing  that  it  seemed  certain 
they  must  perish.  To  lay  down  was  certain  death;  to  go  forward 
seemed  quite  as  hopeless,  so  both  began  running  around  a  large 
tree  to  quicken  the  circulation,  and  in  this  way  they  passed  al¬ 
most  the  whole  night.  Toward  morning  Dr.  Roundtree  fell  ex¬ 
hausted  and  Chapman  must  soon  share  the  same  fate.  Dr. 
Roundtree  begged  him  to  go  in  search  of  a  canoe  and  save  his 
own  life,  but  he  refused,  and  began  to  rub  the  hands  and  face  of 
his  fallen  companion.  As  day  broke  they  sighted  a  canoe  in 
charge  of  several  Indians,  and  were  conveyed  to  a  cabin  some 
miles  up  the  harbor,  where  they  received  care,  nourishment, 
though  Dr.  Roundtree  was  unable  to  walk  for  five  months. 
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